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F YOU ROUND OUT THE YEAR BY 
BUYING A FEW OF THE OUT- 
STANDING BOOKS OF 1922, DO 
NOT OVERLOOK THESE DUTTON 
PUBLICATIONS 


FICTION 


THE TRAMPING METHODIST 

By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 

The intensity of youth, the beattty of Sussex, live and breathe 
in this story of love and religion by the author of “Joanna 
Godden,” “Tamarisk Town,” etc. $2.00 


THE DRIVER 

By GARET GARRETT 

HEYWOOD BROUN says: “Garet Garrett has always had the 
amazing faculty of _ being able to make finance not only inter- 
esting but exciting.’ $2.00 


THE NIGGER 
By CLEMENT WOOD 
The critics are finding this “not only of the highest artistic 


merit but also of great value.” (Herald); “a tale so engrossing 
that the reader becomes a passionate participant.” (Dial). $2.00 


By LEONARD MERRICK 

The latest, ripest work of a man who can stir you with his 
knowledge of life as no other can; and he does it with a tender, 
smiling irony that is irresistible. $1.90 


BIOGRAPHY 


MY YEARS ON THE STAGE 
By JOHN DREW 


“The most interesting memoirs of the stage that I have ever 
chanced to read,” writes a critic in the Chicago Daily News; Life 
places it “at the head of all the personal dramatic histories of late 
years. Iiiustrated. $5.00 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
By DELMAR GROSS COOKE 


rander Matthews says: “Because Mr. Cooke is as keen-eyed 
as he is open-minded this story is likely to hasten the day when 
the abiding value of Howells’s contribution shall be more widely 
recognized and more solidly supported.” $3.00 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL GIBBONS 


By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 

The Rev. Francis P. Duffy (“Father Duffy” of the Fighting 69th 
Regiment) writes: “Cardinal Gibbons displayed an admirable fore- 
sight in most things during his life, but never more so than in 
his choice of a biographer. Cardinal Gibbons was a great Ameri- 
can, an American statesman in fact, and it is proper that his 
life should be written by a layman.” 2 vols. $10.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 

By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 

The New York Times: “A book of astounding, breath-taking, 
enthralling adventure . . . and desirable information of conditions 
that may yet become of the highest importance to the rest of 
the world.” $3. 


THREE PLAYS BY LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


John O. Lambdin, dramatic critic of the Baltimore Sun, writes: 
“Of all the plays being presented at the moment in New York, 
the most fascinating is Luigi Pirandello’s ‘Six Characters in 
Search of an Author... . tremendously stimulating.” It is in- 
quae in this volume with “Henry IV” and “Right You 
Are. $3.50 


THE ROMANTIC WORLD OF MUSIC 
By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


Henry T. Finck calls it “the most personal and entertaining book 


on musicians published for years.” Twenty portraits add to the 
charm of these amusing anecdotes of the author’s contact with the 
celebrities of the operatic world. $5.00 


THE CAVEMAN WITHIN US 
By WILLIAM J. FIELDING 


An uncommonly lucid exposition of how the underground in- 


heritance from many generations and the forces of our social 
and surface life conflict and cause all kinds of trouble; and of 
how these troubles can be eliminated. $3.00 


OUR UNCONSCIOUS MIND 
AND HOW TO USE IT 
By FREDERICK PIERCE 


Together with much other valuable material, this stimulating 
book offers a clear explanation of the work of Coué and Baudouin. 
He tells also how what is valuable in auto-suggestion can 

applied to the problems of every day. Fourth edition. $3.00 


If you are interested in the books which we publish, send us your 
address with a request to be among those who receive monthly 


the list of the month’s books issued by 


E. P. DUTTON sal COMPANY 


681 Fifth Avenue - - New York 
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There is still time 
to give 


Woodrow Wilson 


and World Settlement 
By Ray SrTannarv BAKER 


A Christmas gift of paramount 
interest and permanent worth. 


“A democracy which undertakes to control 
its own forcign relations ought to know 
something about the subject.”"—Exinu Root. 


gG A book for the man who is more concerned 
about where we're going than where we've 
been. 


@ Norman H. Davis says—‘‘The United 
States cannot possibly escape responsibility 
or involvement in matters which are a source 
of future international conflicts, and the 
sooner we realize this and can act with a 
unity of view and purpose, the better it will 
be for us and the rest of the world.” 


@ “Unless Americans can apprehend,” says 
Mr. Baker in the Preface, ‘“‘what really hap- 
pened at Paris, what forces we had to meet 
there, how we were led, and what we did, 
we can scarcely go ahead with firm ground 
under our feet to discuss what to do next. 
Paris assuredly must be the springboard for 
any future plunge into foreign affairs.” 


q This book presents this ground in making 
public the hitherto secret minutes of the 
Councils of Four and Ten. It contains a 
wealth of new material never before pub- 
lished. Volumes I and II contain the story 
of the Conference and the exposition of the 
minutes and documents, many of which are 
reproduced in Volume III. 


Vol. I and II, price, per set, $10.00 
Vol. III, containing documents, $10.00 
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ENATOR BORAH has exhibited his usual 

courage and insight in insisting that if Presi- 
dent Harding does intervene in Europe he inter- 
vene on behalf of a genuine remedy rather than 
on behalf of some temporary palliative. We in- 
dicate on another page our own conception of the 
conditions to which an adequate remedy should 
conform (they are essentially the same as Mr. 
Borah’s), but it is extremely improbable that the 
proposals of the administration will dig down to 
the roots of the difficulty. The chances are that 
the French government is not ready as yet to 
evacuate the Rhineland and to abandon its sanc- 
tions under the Treaty even though it secured in 
return a substantial sum in cash and an entire re- 
mission of its foreign debt. The administration 
would find itself subjected to an almost irresistible 
influence to accept something less, and it would 
almost certainly yield, if by yielding it could ob- 
tain the credit of a superficial triumph. Neither 
the President nor his Secretary of State, although 
they have understood the undesirability of making 
the United States responsible for the execution of 
the Treaty, have ever understood the impossibility 





of expecting anything but chaos from the at- 
tempt to write into the public law of Europe such a 
combination of violence and injustice. They had a 
wonderful opportunity in the spring of 1921 to 
discredit the Treaty of Versailles, but they used 
their influence in favor of the London Agreement 
which embodied all the poisons and vices of the 
Treaty. It is Germany’s necessarily feeble, half- 
hearted and insincere effort to carry out that agree- 
ment which has ruined her without benefiting any 
of her creditors. 


THE proceedings looking toward the impeach- 
ment of Attorney General Daugherty have been 
thoroughly discredited by Representative Keller's 
petulance in refusing to continue the presentation 
of his charges unless the committee would permit 
him to read a statement denouncing its partisan- 
ship. What good such a statement would have 
done we cannot imagine. That the committee was 
thoroughly partisan is clear from the dispatches. 
The testimony of former Attorney General 
Wickersham demonstrating the unfitness of W. J. 
Burns to be head of the Bureau of Investigation 
was pretty much neutralized by the contentious at- 
titude of members. We read in the Times: “The 
committee wrangled long during Mr. Wicker- 
sham’s testimony as, indeed, it did all day.” ‘The 
climax came when Chairman Volstead, in a per- 
sonal statement, cast doubt on the good faith of 
the complainants, and anticipated the decision 
against them. Apparently Mr. Keller, like the 
rest of us, was prepared for an orderly whitewash- 
ing party, but objected to having the pail of white- 
wash prematurely thrown in his face. 


THE Lausanne Conference is the most perfect 
example of dramatic irony as yet put on the rec- 
ords of diplomacy. The French have sold their 
historic position of defenders of the Catholics in 
the Levant for the mess of Syrian pottage. The 
English are raising one clean hand for the protec- 
tion of Christian minorities and trying to conceal 
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the other, stained with the oil of Mosul and the 
blood of Mesopotamia. The United States is 
making the usual clamor about extraterritoriality 
for its missionaries and the open door for its trade, 
all in the name of humanity, while it continues to 
deport refugees who have reached its shores. The 
Turks are standing by the Fourteen Points, in- 
cluding freedom of the seas which is the only name 
for freedom of the straits. It is the Wits’ Misery 
and the World’s Madness. 


AMONG those heard in opposition to the con- 
firmation of Pierce Butler to the Supreme Court, 
most certainly should be the American Association 
of University Professors. In the years of the 
persecution of teachers of wisdom and courage 
who tried to tell the truth about the Allies, Ger- 
many, Russia or the war profiteers no one showed 
greater prejudice, malice and violence against such 
individuals as fell under his power than Pierce 
Butler. If the American Professors in their cor- 
porate capacity have the self-assertion which we 
grant even to dormice, they will protest against the 
elevation to supreme judicial position of this col- 
league of Arthur Guy Empey in the practice of 
the motto, Treat ’em rough. It may be said that 
Mr. Butler’s behavior as regent of the University 
of Minnesota has no bearing on his fitness to be a 
Justice of the Supreme.Court. On the contrary, 
the mere fact that Mr. Butler proved himself un- 
worthy of the society of gentlemen is a sufficient 
reason to oppose his membership in that distin- 
guished company, quite apart from the question of 
his judicial temperament. The Association of 
Professors is in a favorable position to point out 
to the Senate the functional uselessness of learn- 
ing in some situations, when its possessor is a 
purblind sycophant and a cowardly bully. 


] F the subsidy bill fails of enactment, as it prob- 
ably will, it will be largely on account of a new 
sensitiveness to public opinion on the part of the 
leaders of the Republican party. Enough votes 
could probably be mustered under the party spur 
to jam the bill through. But the public is aroused 
as it has never been before to the indecency of 
putting through contentious measures by the votes 
of lame ducks. The subsidy bill is worse than a 
contentious measure. It is one that was as defi- 
nitely repudiated by the voters as any measure can 
be under our system. For the leaders of the Re- 
publican party to rely on the letter of their con- 
stitutional position and pass the measure never- 
theless would be to present the enemies of the 
party with one of the best talking points they ever 
had. We are quite certain they will not do it. 
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And in a way we regret it. Nothing could happen 
that would more forcibly impress the public with 
the necessity of a constitutional amendment ab- 
breviating the period between the elections and 
the transfer of legislative power to the new 
Congress. 
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THE failure of the Baltic disarmament confer- 
ence has been ascribed by the press to a multitude 
of causes, none of them the really crucial one. 
Russia was willing to cut her army drastically pro- 
vided that Poland and the other Baltic states cut 
their armies proportionately. She was willing to 
refer all disputes, with the exception of certain 
minor territorial questions, to arbitration. Poland 
was very desirous of promoting the settlement of 
disputes by peaceful means. But she would not 
accept the proportional army reduction. She 
would not do it because she could not and still 
keep her engagements with France. The precise 
terms of the Franco-Polish military convention are 
not known to us. But it is a safe inference that 
they require Poland to maintain an army sufficient 
to be a distinct menace to Germany if any trouble- 
some stirrings should arise in that quarter. Poland 
cannot afford to maintain a large army. It does 
her no good, for however large an army she has, 
Russia will have a larger one. And the military 
competition with Russia is a distinct menace to 
peace. But peace is not the object of the French 
system of military convention. 


SOME weeks ago the New Republic called atten- 
tion to the injustice of the action of the Methodist 
Conference of Nebraska in retiring the Rev. J. D. 
M. Buckner merely because of a difference of opin- 
ion as to the orthodoxy of his published beliefs. 
Since then the religious press has actively discussed 
the case, and the action of Bishop Stuntz and the 
Nebraska Conference has been explained, defend- 
ed and attacked. The substantial truth of the in- 
dictment, drawn by the Rev. Mr. Buckner against 
his judges, remains unimpeached, and in only one 
respect did the defenders of the Bishop convict the 
article which appeared in the New Republic of 
not being entirely fair. Its title, Methodism vs. 
Intellectual Honesty, did imply that Bishop Stuntz 
and the Nebraska Conference represented the 
whole Methodist Church; and this implication 
went too far. But we trust that those Methodists 
who protest against the attribution of responsi- 
bility for the action of the Nebraska Conference 
to the whole Methodist Church will do what they 
can to have the Church pass upon the action of 
the Conference. The General Conference of the 
Church does not meet until May 1, 1924, but when 
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it does meet, it has full power to review any act of 
a state conference and to reverse or annul it, 
When the next General Conference assembles, it 
should expressly relieve the Methodist Church 
from any share of responsibility for the act of the 
Nebraska Conference. This is the only way of 
dealing with the issue which will cure the injustice 


done to Mr. Buckner. 


PROBABLY the most effective and unanswerable 
comment passed upon Mr. Buckner’s retirement is 
that written by Professor Robert W. Rogers of 
Drew Theological Seminary. After exonerat- 
ing Mr. Buckner of any considerable heterodoxy, 
he ends by saying: “I am sorry about Bishop 
Stuntz and the Nebraska Conference. They have 
together done us a great disservice. I am sorry 
also for Mr. Buckner and his wife. They are 
sorely wounded. ... But sad as the case is, let 
us be patient—as Mr. Buckner is setting us the 
example. If we, who think his views are much 
like our own, are patient, we shall win through 
with them, if they are true.... The Church will 
survive us all, and let us hope that it may tomorrow 
have wiser servants than Bishop Stuntz and the 
Nebraska Conference.” This is good advice. The 
Reverend Mr. Buckner and his supporters should 
be patient, but they should also be insistent that 
the injustice be remedied, and even their patience 
might have some limits if the Methodist Church 
at its next general convocation does not repudiate 
Bishop Stuntz. 


THERE is a sardonic humor in the Turkish 
proposal that the Christian minorities in Turkey be 
accorded only the protection of the League of 
Nations, like the national minorities in Rumania, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugoslavia. The 
signatories of the Treaty of Versailles were less 
interested in the protection of minorities than in 
any other part of the treaty. They consigned 
the duty of looking after the rights of the minor- 
ities to. the League of Nations, but the means at 
the disposal of the League are very slender. The 
League has done its best, but the expropriation and 
expulsion of undesired minorities has not been 
greatly hampered. In commending the Christian 
minority to such protection as the League might 
give the Turks placed a disagreeable alternative 
before the powers. Either the Christian minorities 
would have to go virtually unprotected, or the 
League would have to be placed in a position in 
which it could really protect the minority national- 
ists in Central and Eastern Europe. 
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THE address delivered by Frank A. Munsey be- 
fore the American Bankers’ Association on Octo- 
ber 4th has been reprinted and is being circulated 
by the author. It contains extremely interesting 
opinions, as the following excerpts show: 

The labor problem is one of our most pressing prob- 
lems just now. ‘The country hasn’t enough labor to 
carry on its work. ... Labor, like commodities, is sub- 
ject to the law of supply and demand. The wage of 
labor will never come down until the supply exceeds 
the demand. ... The law passed by Congress soon 
after the war restricting immigration is wholly respon- 
sible for the present labor shortage. If this law had 
never gone on the statute books . . . our inflated wage 
scale would have been well liquidated before now. That 
wages would not deflate when there was a shortage of 
labor should have been clear to them because of the 
fact that America does not produce its own labor... . 
We produce no labor for the reason that there is no 
sympathy between the American public school and the 
pick and the ax.... This spirit is fine, admirable. .. . 
But it leaves us without labor of our own and almost 


wholly dependent on foreign labor to do the plain, 


simple work that only human hands can do.... In 
this situation it is perfectly clear that the country should 
demand, and that you [the bankers] should demand, 
an immediate change in our immigration laws—a change 
that will let into this country the willing workers of 
the Old World who are begging at our doors for ad- 
mittance. 


MR. SHERMAN P. CUNEO once wrote a life 
of the President, called “From Printer to Presi- 
dent.” Mr. Cuneo now happens to be publicity 
director of the government prohibition unit. He 
has evidently been reading about the Ku Klux 
Klan. He has evidently not read very deeply, for 
he shows a certain admiration for it. He even 
suggests that the Klan’s example is, on occasion, 
worth following. In one of his publicity state- 
ments he tells us that the Klan “has inaugurated a 
campaign against moonshiners,”’ and that in 
Texarkana “a dozen men, sheeted and masked, de- 
posited a fully equipped whisky still on the side- 
walk, and wrote on the sidewalk ‘Bootleggers, Be- 
ware,’ and ‘Captured by the Ku Klux Klan.’””. We 
recommend the President's attention to this bio- 
grapher of his who has found such a good answer 
to his chief’s complaint that the present condition 
of enforcement “is the most demoralizing factor in 
our public life.” 


THE suit brought by the State of Kansas against 
William Allen White for daring to express an 
editorial opinion sympathetic with the illegal 
Shopmen’s Strike of last summer has apparently 
been dismissed. The state authorities did not 
dare to let it come to trial. They were undoubted- 
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ly wise in preferring discretion to valor and in 
vindicating Mr. White by defaulting on their own 
original contention. The suit itself was one of 
the most gross, ugly and inexcusable assaults on 
freedom of speech which state intoxicated Amer- 
ican politicians have yet perpetrated. It indicates 
only too clearly what may be the result of impos- 


ing on political authority the duty of adjudicating _ 


strikes in spite of the fact that the social conscience 
is not as yet agreed upon an industrial code which 
would provide the basis of a judicial proceeding. 
The state authority in order to protect itself 
against the public defiance of its own decisions 
would have to prevent any comment on them which 
tended to produce disobedience. 


The Economic Position of the 
Farmer 


HE farmer has a grievance that he is asserting 

with steadily increasing vehemence. He is 
not getting his just share of the national produc- 
tion, and everybody knows it. Something, he in- 
sists, must be done about it. And although he 
knows what a tricky aid uncertain business politics 
is, he is appealing to politics for redress. That is 
the substantial reality behind the Farm Bloc, 
behind western progressivism and the inchoate 
third party. 

Therefore it is of extreme importance to deter- 
mine just how serious and deep seated the farmers’ 
grievance really is. Is it a mere incident of post- 
war depression, pretty certain to disappear of it- 


* self in a year or two, a conjunction of numerous 


slight bruises requiring at most only an application 
of salve here, a shred of plaster there? Or is it 
a constitutional malady of long standing, which will 
yield only to extremely drastic measures? Most 
city men, we believe, incline to the former view. 
The “prosperous American farmer” is an authen- 
ticated figure in their political mythology. He has 
always grumbled, to be sure, but what is grumbling 
but the American substitute for the Old World 
practice of singing at one’s work? Health, peace 
of mind and abundance dwell in the country, the 
city man believes. And he assumes that the pres- 
ent crisis will ease itself off. Then the farmers will 
return with grateful docility to the Grand Old 
Party or to the creed of Thomas Jefferson. 

Just where do the farmers stand today, econ- 
omically? They have gathered crops this year 
worth the colossal sum of seven and one half bil- 
lions of good American gold. Nor is that the 
limit of their income. Much of this value consists 
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of corn, oats, hay, cotton seed and root crops which 
will be fed to live stock, at a profit, unless the 
farmer has taken. to raising animals for the fun 
of it. We may safely estimate that three billions 
and a quarter of the crop value will be fed to 
animals, and we may estimate, not quite so safely, 
that the animal products sold will amount to three 
billion and a half, leaving a profit of a quarter of a 
billion to add to the seven and a half of crop values. 
Roughly speaking, seven and three quarters 
billions will cover the cash receipts of the Amer- 
ican farmers. The city man, smarting under the 
latest exactions of his landlord, would be disposed 
to add also the rental value of 6,500,000 farm 
houses. But the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, in its latest study of income, makes the 
sensible point that on the average farm the upkeep 
of buildings and fences is at least a full offset for 
house rent. We need not go beyond the figure of 
seven and three quarters billions. 

From that sum must be deducted the wages of 
hired labor. This amounted to three quarters of 
a billion in 1916, the year most nearly comparable 
to 1922 in gross product. Wages are higher now 
and must have taken at least a billion dollars. The 
cost of implements, automobiles, fertilizers and 
seed must have amounted to a billion and a quarter. 
Thus we come down to five billions and a half as 
the aggregate income of 6,500,000 farmers, or 
about $850 per farmer—or rather, per farm 
family. For we should not forget that the whole 
family, husband and wife and children above ten, 
had to work to get it. We may, if we choose, com- 
pare this figure with the average compensation of 
railway employees in 1917 of $1,072; with the 
average of $973 in the construction industry; $945 
in the hand trades; $1,022 in the factory indus- 
tries and $1,025 in mines, quarries and oil wells. 
Our authority for these figures is again the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. We have 
taken 1917 as the year nearest the wage’ condi- 
tions of today. 

A farmer’s family earns decidedly less, it would 
appear, than the average individual worker in in- 
dustry, transportation or mining. But this does 
not give at all a fair view of the disabilities under 
which the farmer labors. We ought to deduct 
something from his earnings for the depreciation 
of land. There is no large section of the country 
in which a considerable proportion—probably a 
majority—of the farms is not running down phys- 
ically. More fertility is being mined out than is 
being put back. We hesitate to suggest a figure 
covering this item. But there is another item which 
is more easily calculated. Farm land ‘and build- 
ings represent a capital which may be put conserva- 
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tively at sixty-five billions, or ten thousand dollars 
per farm. As in any other business, interest ought 
to be deducted if we wish to find the return to 
labor and enterprise. At the moderate rate of five 
percent this would amount to five hundred dollars 
for the average. farm. Subtract this from the 
average income of $850, and we have left $350. 
For that sum the head of the family rises early 
and works late; the wife milks cows and toils over 
the dairy utensils; the children take care of the 
poultry and weed the garden. Certainly, we have 
had the year’s service of our agricultural workers 
very cheap. 

But 1922 has been a year of agricultural depres- 
sion, surpassed in maleficence only by 1921. Let 
us go back to the better years preceding. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research has calculated 
the return to the farmers’ labor and enterprise for 
the twelve years 1909 to 1920. There were no 
exceptionally bad years in that period and two ex- 
tremely good years, 1918 and 1919. Well, through 
the entire period, the average farm labor income, 
calculated on about the same basis as we have used, 
was $636. 

Still, the optimist will say, the farmer enjoyed 
security. He enjoyed virtue. He enjoyed the calm 
of the great open spaces. Besides he got his un- 
earned increment. For is it not true that all lands 
are advancing in value, year by year? 

No, that is not true at all. A great deal of land 
is going down in value, or, if held at a constant 
value, is absolutely unsalable. Consider: A man, 
his wife and children, owning an average farm free 
of all encumbrance, earn less than the man alone, 
owning nothing, would earn in the city. How much 
is the farm really worth? A competent western 
economist declares that we shall never come near 
a solution of the agricultural problem until we 
recognize that the total value of our farm property 
is not sixty-five billion dollars, but zero. There is 
something in the view. If labor has a first claim 
on production, the farmer’s labor can rightfully 
claim the whole value product of the soil, leaving 
not a red cent to sustain the value of property. 

We offer the farmer his choice. He may have 
a fair return on the property he has bought and 
slaved to improve and clear of mortgage, or he 
may have wages. Not, to be sure, a living wage, 
but the sort of wage the captains of industry grant 
to the city proletariat. The farmer can’t have both 
wages and returns on his property. He hasn't had 
both at any time in the last fourteen years except 
in 1918 and 1919. He isn’t likely to have both 
again for many years to come, if the matter is left 
to the healing virtue of time. 

That is the farmer’s malady. It is grave, and 
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chronic. But it may be said that the cards have 
always been stacked against the farmer. In all 
ages he has had to pit his wits, trained in the mak- 
ing of things, against the wits of the townsman, 
trained in the making of prices. Inevitably he has 
been skinned. There is nothing new in the present 
situation. 

But the farmer does not stand it so stoically as 
he used to. It used to be that the farmer was 
chained by the leg to his acres. It was hard to get 
away from the farmstead, and it was hard for a 
man fresh from the farm to find a job in the city. 
But two great avenues of escape have been opened 
in the last two generations, first the railway, with 
its insatiate demand for men strong in sinew and 
of clear sight and brain, and latterly the auto- 
mobile, practically a free course in mechanics and 
mobility for every wide-awake farm boy. Emi- 
gration from the farm is going on in large volume 
and is accelerating. 

Merely a natural readjustment of occupations, 
say the optimists. There are too many farmers. 
If enough quit, the rest will make a living. But 
wait. This industry which we propose to leave to 
blind chance happens to provide the food supply 
of the peoples. And if chance doesn’t work out 
the way we assume, somebody may have to go 
hungry, as in India, China, Russia. 

Take the wheat crop of the world. The Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture estimates it at 
2,932,000,000 bushels for the year. Practically 
all of that vast volume is human food. Divide the 
number of bushels by five, and the quotient is the 
number of people living through the year by the 
virtue of wheat, most of whom would not live at 
all if the wheat supply failed. \As Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Poland and Russia are going to eat as 
little as they can, it appears that the year will af- 
ford a surplus of 27,000,000 bushels, or nearly 
one percent. Obviously, no great falling off in 
production is needed to extend the dominion of 
hunger. 

The food supply, we submit, and the industry 
which produces it are not fit subjects for the rule of 
blind chance. Grant that chance worked well 
through the century of territorial expansions, in 
which one zone of virgin lands after another was 
mined for its pristine fertility. The virgin lands 
are gone and the mouths have multiplied enor- 
mously. The time is at hand when only a sound 
public policy will stand between the peoples and 
starvation. 

Such a policy will recognize that there must be 
a fair balance between agriculture and other econ- 
omic activities. Farming must pay, on the whole, 
as well as anything else. Either farm prices will 














have to be evened up, or other prices will have to 
be evened down. That, says the captain of indus- 
try, is proof that we must deflate labor. No; it 
is proof that we must deflate the whole industrial 
and commercial superstructure, especially the capi- 
talist and the profiteer. The farmer isn’t really 
getting any profits at all, He is not getting any- 
thing on his $65,000,000,000 investment. Let the 
railways, banks, flouring mills, mines, steel works, 
oil refineries accept the same terms and the farmer 
will stop grumbling for a time. 

But the capitalists will never accept such terms. 
Their investment is sacred. They have safeguard- 
ed the income on it by law, by trade agree- 
ments, by financial organization. The last twenty 
years have witnessed a veritable industrial revolu- 
tion in the form of the development of a network 
of associations to insure the stability and profits 
of commerce and industry. That network, more 
than anything else, accounts for the fact that com- 
merce and industry came nowhere near the degree 
of deflation that fell upon agriculture. Even to- 
day, after three years of readjustment, what the 
farmer sells is anywhere from twenty to fifty per- 
cent nearer prewar prices than what he buys. And 
prewar prices themselves were notoriously unfair 
to him. 

Industry and commerce are not going to deflate 
themselves. Nor will all the anti-trust, anti-asso- 
ciation laws we have or can make deflate them. 
The consumers’ cooperative movement may do it 
in time, but we cannot wait on time. Accordingly 
there is just one way out, and that is to put agri- 
cultural prices up. 

If the reader is an idolator of “natural econ- 
omic law” he will hold up his hands in horror. Put 
prices up? It’s against nature. Just the same, it 
can be done by Judge Gary to advance the inter- 
ests of the steel stockholders. It could be done to 
preserve the interests of the nation. 

And the farmer is doing it, wherever he can: 
Through the new producers’ cooperative organiza- 
tions he has put up the price of raisins to a living 
level. He has put up the price of a host of other 
special orchard and garden productions. He has 
put up the price of Burley tobacco. But the fate 
of the farmers, as a class, is bound up with the 
great staples, wheat, cotton and corn, the basis of 
our live stock industry. So also is the fate of the 
nation. Now, in spite of brave attempts, cooper- 
ative marketing has not come anywhere near a 
position sufficiently commanding to affect these 
staples. And in view of the magnitude of their 
production and of their dependence on the world 
market there is little hope that producers’ cooper- 
ation will ever control them adequately. 
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What then? Shall we content ourselves with a 
patch of plaster here, a bit of salve there; raising 
the limit on farm loans to $25,000 for the benefit 
of the rare farmer who needs so much borrowed 
money; creating production credit paper of one 
year or two or three? Or shall we really grapple 
with the problem? If the latter is what we pro- 
pose to do we shall have to make up our minds to 
face the cost, a cost which may involve public 
money, but chiefly would involve the scrapping of 
cherished politico-economic ideas. We shall have 
to face the problem of “valorization” in one form 
or another. 

But the cost would be overwhelming, it will be 
said. Not necessarily. Take wheat, for example. 
Let us suppose that the price which would fairly 
redress the balance between wheat production and 
industry is a dollar and a half a bushel. A govern- 
ment agency stands ready to buy all the wheat of- 
fered at less than that price. There can be no doubt 
what would happen to the price. A dollar and a 
half would stand as a minimum. But how much 
wheat would go into elevators on government ac- 
count? The world surplus this year is 27,000,000 
bushels. Conceivably 50,000,000 bushels would 
have to be impounded. The government might be 
out a million and a half in interest. That is stag- 
gering to contemplate! 

But think what might happen later. Wheat pro- 
duction might expand, and we might pile up a hun- 
dred million bushels, two hundred, five hundred. 
If we got up to five hundred million bushels we 
should be in the position of having one year’s food 
supply in reserve, a position into which every civil- 
ized nation would make haste to put itself, if gov- 
ernments were constituted to protect the peoples 
against the really vital risk, the risk of famine. 


Backing Up to Europe 


HAT happened behind the scenes at the re- 

cent reparations conference in London is 
little by little becoming fairly clear. The French 
government indicated its readiness to cut the in- 
demnity to say $10,000,000,000 and to grant a 
moratorium to Germany for two years, but only 
in return for a very substantial quid pro quo. If 
Germany still cannot pay at the end of the mora- 
torium, the French government demands the right 
to take possession of certain productive assets, such 
as the forests and the mines, and to sell their prod- 
ucts to her own best advantage. ‘It demands a re- 
mission of its debt to Great Britain and, if pos- 
sible, a remission of its debt to this country. Final- 
ly it insists on obtaining the cash which it needs 
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to stabilize its own tottering financial structure and 
which can only come from the proceeds of a Brit- 
ish or American loan. The British government 
would like to accept the French terms, but it also 
demands a substantial quid pro quo. If France 
is to pay Great Britain, she must not use what she 
gains from remission in order to pay the French 
debt to the United States. Furthermore if the 
British government is not to collect from France, 
it does not propose to pay this country. From its 
point of view, the inclusion of the United States 
in the arrangement is essential. Before the British 
will agree to accept the French terms or propose 
any alternative plan, they insist on making a final 
effort to transfer some of the burden to the United 
States. The conference adjourned for that purpose 
until January 2nd. 

The British with the aid of their American bank- 
ers are now bringing pressure on the Harding ad- 
ministration to come to their assistance—the same 
kind of pressure which they brought to bear on 
the United States when during the war they want- 
ed a huge American army in France or a small 
one in Siberia. Civilization, Mr. Bonar Law says, 
is again in danger of being wrecked. This time 
the danger comes, not from the threatened triumph 
of Germany but her threatened ruin. Her whole 
financial and economic structure is about to col- 
lapse. Instead of paying an indemnity she must 
have a large loan in order to purchase abroad the 
food which she needs to save her people from 
starvation. A no less serious danger to civiliza- 
tion looms up on the other side of the Rhine. The 
French government, which does not seem to be 
very much concerned by the disaster which is about 
to overtake civilization from the collapse of Ger- 
many, proposes to accelerate its coming and in- 
crease its volume by invading Germany and seiz- 
ing the most important German industrial and min- 
ing district—a district which performs for Ger- 
man industry a service similar to the service per- 
formed by Ohio and Pennsylvania in American 
industry. The British government alone cannot 
avert this disaster. It needs help from the Amer- 
ican government to restrain the French from pre- 
ferring the collapse of civilization to the possible 
future welfare of Germany. 

What the British government wants the Amer- 
ican government to do is to permit or help the 
placing of a $1,500,000,000 loan in this country, 
part of which will be devoted to saving Germany 
and part to inducing France to refrain from ruin- 
ing Germany. But a loan of this magnitude is im- 
possible unless it is accompanied by a new,arrange- 
ment about reparations and the inter-Allied indebt- 
edness. The future of civilization seems to the 
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English clearly to demand a remission of the 
French and British debts to the United States. By 
a new arrangement of this kind France and Great 
Britain would each receive an adequate quid pro 
quo for its sacrifices. The American people would 
not get in return anything for themselves, but they 
ought to be accustomed to that. They are the 
only people in the world who are asked to act col- 
lectively from disinterested motives in order to save 
other peoples from the consequences of acting from 
interested motives and to be fairly chargeable with 
gross moral delinquency if they even hesitate. In 
this case they would have by way of compensation 
the satisfaction of rescuing Germany from France, 
just as they formerly had the satisfaction of 
rescuing France from Germany, of contributing to 
the welfare of the German people and as usual of 
preventing the threatened collapse of civilization. 
In order to accomplish this result in 1923 it is 
necessary to think and to behave in a manner 
which a few years ago would have been called 
pro-German. 

The pressure which is being brought to bear upon 
the administration to intervene is prodigious, and 
it appeared for a while to have consented. Be- 
fore January 2nd Mr. Harding, so it was said, 
would submit to the German and Allied govern- 
ments, proposals which would offer American econ- 
omic assistance to Europe in return for the prom- 
ise of somewhat more civilized behavior on the 
part of the European nations themselves. The New 
Republic hopes, but does not believe, that he will 
submit such proposals. The time has come for him 
to move, and if he acts courageously he may 
do something to enable bankrupt Europe to climb 
the steep hill back to political and economic sol- 
vency. 

It is worth trying. The need is very great. 
Civilization was in danger when the American na- 
tion intervened in the war. It is even more in dan- 
ger now. In so far as it is in danger, the power 
and the counsel of the American people alone are 
inadequate to save it, but they are elected to try 
and they must accept the election. While they 
possess no moral superiority over their European 
brethren, they are more fortunately situated and 
are better able to afford a relatively disinterested 
economic policy. And such a policy, if used to 
strengthen the recuperative forces in Europe, may 
help Europe to save herself. Of course it is a little 
exasperating when European moralists and their 
American copyists charge an American nation, 
which is only struggling to recover a more normal 
and constructive attitude towards its own domestic 
business and for that reason does not wish to de- 
vote so much of its time and energy to saving 
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Europe, with calleusness to human suffering and 
moral myopia. But the exasperation should not 
be allowed to interfere with a recognition of real- 
ities. Those who feel it should remember that 
under similar circumstances American moralists 
would assume a similar attitude. There remains 
the solemn fact that the European social structure 
is actually threatened with a disaster which an 
America, culturally so intimately allied to Europe, 
cannot ignore without damage to her moral self- 
possession. 

But before embarking on another costly and 
probably abortive attempt to save civilization, the 
American nation is surely justified in remembering 
the outcome of, its former essay and in scrutinizing 
with more care the proposed vehicle and route of 
salvation. During its former attempt the Amer- 
ican nation, notwithstanding many brave words 
about doing justice to its enemy and refusing to 
wage war on the German people, accepted the lead- 
ership of its European associates and did generous- 
ly, ardently and without reservations, all that was 
asked. It accepted their assertion that the way 
to save civilization was utterly to defeat Ger- 
many. By virtue of American assistance they did 
utterly defeat Germany. Yet four years after her 
defeat civilization is again tottering. This time, 
however, it seems to a disinterested American to 
be tottering from a different cause; and the differ- 
ence is so important and yet so generally ignored 
that it deserves emphatic assertion and careful 
examination. The existing peril to civilization is 
traceable to the way in which the victors exploited 
the defeat of Germany—a defeat which was 
brought about by the former American attempt to 
save civilization. By helping to knock Germany 
out we not only did not save civilization, but we 
assisted the enemies of Germany in Europe to im- 
peril it. If a second American intervention suc- 
ceeds any better than the first, it must begin by 
rescuing Germany and Europe from the fruits of 
a victory which was accomplished at a cost of at 
least $20,000,000,000 and 50,000 American lives. 
The American people will not have to pay as much 
to get rid of the Treaty of Versailles as they did to 
render it possible, but unless they undertake to get 
rid of it, there will not in a few years be much 
civilization left in Europe. If they can only suc- 


' ceed in unwriting the Treaty, they will obtain full 


value for the additional ten or fifteen billions that 
it may cost. 

If not today some day an American President 
will know enough to demand as a sine qua non of 
American assistance the final ending of the reign 
of violence which is the veritable cause of the dan- 
gerous life which poor civilization has lived in 
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Europe since 1914. The deep and essential vice 
of the Treaty of Versailles is not its specific viola- 
tions of the terms of the Armistice, or its frequent 
repudiation of nationality which is supposed to be 
its constructive political principle. Its worst vice 
is its perpetuation of the’ appeal to force as the 
final arbiter of European politics. The Treaty has 
charged the German nation with the performance 
of impossible tasks, and it has imposed the penalty 
of ruin for failure. Germany has failed and she is 
being ruined. It is still possible to save her, and to 
save European civilization, with her, but only by 
emancipating her from the intolerable degradation 
and horror of always negotiating under the shadow 
of the gallows—of being deprived of that kind of 
security and hope which is essential to moral self- 
possession and social achievement. 

Accordingly what we hope that President Hard- 
ing will do is to offer an American loan, and all 
that he dares to offer by way of remission of the 
principal and interest of the war debts, provided 
France will abandon the military sanctions under 
the Treaty, evacuate the Rhineland, reduce the in- 
demnity not merely to -$10,000,000,000 but to 
$10,000,000,000 less the amount which is remitted 
by the British and American governments from the 
debts owed by France to them, grant a mora- 
torium to Germany for say five years, guarantee 
Germany against invasion for any future failure to 
pay, and restore Germany to a place in the counsels 
and the social economy of Europe commensurate 
with the number and intelligence of her inhabitants. 
Unless Germany obtains guarantees and allevia- 
tions of this kind, it would be financial folly to 
lend her the money which she needs to stabilize 
her currency and prevent her people from starving. 
In exchange she would have to put into effect those 
drastic internal reforms, upon the necessity of 
which all observers are agreed; but in that event 
she would have every incentive to pull herself to- 
gether and adopt the reforms. Now she has none 
at all. As long as the public law of Europe de- 
prives her people of any sufficient motive for pru- 
dence, thrift, honesty and self-respect, they are 
bound to be a danger to civilization. Unless the 
plan of the administration to go to the assistance 
of Europe attaches prime importance to this con- 
sideration, it will be far better for President Hard- 
ing not to intervene in Europe; and if Europe 
should refuse to accept assistance on the proposed 
terms the American government should remain de- 
tached. There is no hope for Europe until the 
French will admit the incompatibility between the 
reign of violence perpetrated by the Treaty of 
Versailles and the restoration of international 
prosperity and order. 
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The Progressives at Cleveland 


HE Conference for Progressive Political 

Action which met at Cleveland on December 
11th was complementary to the conference called 
by the People’s Legislative Service at Washington 
on December ist. The former was, it is true, the 
second meeting of the body which met at Chicago 
last February, made up of representatives of 
powerful trade unions and of certain groups which 
had already committed themselves to independent 
political action, such as the Nonpartisan League, 
the Socialist party and the Farmer Labor party. 
The forces which that Conference represented 
manifested themselves so unmistakably in the recent 
election that the number of progressive Senators 
and Representatives in the next Congress was in- 
creased to a formidable bloc. The possession of 
this new power and the disposition to be made of 
it in the immediate future were the reasons for 
calling the Washington Conference ad hoc. ‘The 
Cleveland Conference, while claiming the right of 
primogeniture over the Washington Conference, 
on the whole showed itself amicably ready to share 
the progressive inheritance and especially to fall in 
with the plans laid down at Washington for the 
immediate administration of it. 

There was a marked difference between the 
temper in which the Conference met at Chicago in 
February and that in which it assembled at Cleve- 
land in December. Whereas at Chicago the chair- 
man, Mr. W. H. Johnstone, President of the 
Machinists’ International, had viewed with alarm, 
at Cleveland he pointed with pride. This change 
was manifestly the result of the recent election, 
which led the exuberant keynoter to assert that 
November 7, 1922, was the greatest day in the 
history of the republic since July 4, 1776. It is 
true, when he included among the achievements of 
the progressives the defeat of Beveridge there were 
not lacking voices to inquire what they had got in 
Ralstone, or to make the point that if Beveridge 
had been elected he too would have been among 
the saved at Washington. 

There were two methods of political action con- 
stantly under consideration and, in the final session, 
under discussion at Cleveland. One was essentially 
the organization of independent voting in the 
primaries of the two major parties: the other was 
- the creation of a third party. The former was the 
one which the progressive elements generally fol- 
lowed in the last election, the notable exception 
being in Minnesota where H. F. Shipstead was 
elected on the Farmer Labor ticket. It is significant 
that the Minnesota branch of the Farmer Labor 
party, irritated by efforts which representatives 
of the nonpartisan policy made to have Mr. Ship- 
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stead run in the Republican primaries, refused to 
send representatives to the Conference. ‘The tri- 
umphs of the last election having been won by the 
nonpartisan method, however, it was natural that 
this plan should enjoy considerable prestige in the 
Conference, especially since those triumphs were 
not scanned too critically. The great achievement 
of the Conference was to draw up a constitution 
giving itself a permanent organization and looking 
toward the creation of party machinery in the sev- 
eral states. The article dealing with the latter 
subject provides that as soon as practicable the 
executive committee shall summon conferences in 
every state, such bodies to have the option of work- 
ing through the primaries of the old parties or 
forming an independent party—with the hortatory 
proviso that if they choose the first method and 
fail to secure satisfactory results they shall resort 
to the second. 

As was natural this provision did not satisfy 
those members of the Conference who represented 
bodies already organized as independent parties. 
It was felt that mere exhortation of state bodies 
to independent political action would be futile with- 
out a national policy to give impulse and direction. 
It was pointed out that the nonpartisan plan of 
working through the primaries of the major parties 
was being made increasingly difficult by state laws 
designed to maintain the strictly partisan character 
of the primaries; and that it was difficult to capital- 
ize results of such action, even if successful, into 
permanent gain. The most biting arraignment of 
the nonpartisan plan was that it merely duplicated 
the devices of the A. F. of L. The Farmer Labor 
party at the outset of the Conference presented a 
resolution designed to commit the organization 
definitely to the principle of a third party, in these 
words: “That the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action hereby declares for independent 
political action by the agricultural and industrial 
workers through a party of their own.” This re- 
solution hung over the Conference from the begin- 
ning, as an opportunity for a real test of strength 
between the progressives and the radicals. The 
committee on resolutions proposed to smother it, 
and to this end to sacrifice all other resolutions, 
including those in favor of a child labor law, re- 
cognition of Russia, amnesty for political prisoners 
and civil liberties; but the spirit of fair play won 
and the resolution was presented, though it was 
necessary for the Conference to find a new hall for 
an extra evening session which had not been pro- 
vided for. The resolution was thoroughly debated 
and lost 64 to $2. 

The leading argument against the resolution 
was that the time was not ripe for such a declara- 
tion—that the rank and file of industrial workers 
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as well as farmers were still under the hypnotism 
of the old party names and the excitement of being 
in one of the big tents. Particularly the voice of 
political expediency counselled delay at this time. 
The railroad brotherhoods, who are the chief 
unions behind the Conference, have a candidate for 
the Presidency peculiarly their own in Robert M. 
La Follette. He is their champion favorite, with 
Mr. McAdoo a mere runner-up. Mr. La Follette 
will undoubtedly be a candidate in the Republican 
primaries two years hence. _If he misses this train, 
or is prevented by the party conductors from get- 
ting aboard, as was Roosevelt, the Third Party 
Special will be waiting on the siding to carry him 
to his destination. The plan outlined for state 
action by the Conference seems exactly fitted for 
such a contingency. 

In any case, the sponsors of the new progressive 
movement are committed for the next few years 
to operating as a bloc instead of as a party. They 
have historical precedent for such a decision. Both 
in Great Britain and the United States the normal 
condition of political activity is two parties, one 
devoted to experiment and change, and the other 
to holding fast the present order. But the political 
history of Great Britain since the Reform Bill has 
been largely influenced by blocs. The present Con- 
servative party has as its ancestor the bloc of die- 
hard Tories who under Disraeli and Sir George 
Bentinck, refused to accept the surrender of Sir 
Robert Peel to free trade. There was at thie same 
time a bloc of radicals in the House of Commons 
who constantly forced the Whig ministers farther 
and faster along the path of reform than they were 
willing to go, and more than once, to punish them 
for their sloth, turned them out of office and let in 
Disraeli. In each general election the Liberal 
party was compelled to make a part of its official 
program measures which had been wrung from it 
as concessions and in each new ministry to accord 
certain places to the radicals. This will be the part 
which the progressive bloc will try to play in the 
next Congress. The measures with which the 
radical bloc in Parliament was concerned were 
largely matters of government, such as the exten- 
sion of the franchise and improved methods of 
exercising it. Similarly’it would appear that one 
chief object of the progressive bloc is to make the 
primary system more responsive to popular will, 
to secure the direct election of the President 
by the people, and to abate the power of the Sup- 
reme Court, which corresponds to the House of 
Lords. But the development of the radical, bloc 
in Great Britain was steadily toward “independent 
nolitical action by agricultural and industria! work- 
ers through a party of their own,” and it culminated 
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in a third party which is now the second. With full 
allowance for the backwardness of the American 
labor movement, and the selfishness of its leaders, 
is it possible to doubt that the same development 
will occur in this country? A national party needs 
a great principle to justify its inauguration. The 
basis of the British Labor party is the principle 
that the livelihood of the producers is the first lien 
on the wealth produced, and that their welfare is 
the primary concern of the commonwealth. The 
Cleveland Conference was unanimous in support of 
this principle. A national party needs the ad- 
herence of a great body of citizens to give it per- 
manence. No one could look at the men assembled 
at Cleveland without seeing behind them a vista of 
faces, or listen to them without hearing the voices 
of the multitude of men and women of the rank 
and file who had sent them there. And finally a 
national party needs leaders. The problem of 
leadership is indeed the most difficult one ot 
democracy. No one could associate with the men 
at Cleveland without realizing how essentially 
superior they were to the group of managers who 
personally conducted the Conference. The imme- 
diate direction of the enterprise is in the hands of 
the latter; the first task of the progressive bloc, 
which they claim as their creation, is to develop 
leadership worthy of the mass of men and women 
waiting for it. But if such leadership does not 
emerge from the policy of political transmutation 
and transfusion which is contemplated in the next 
two years, then we may expect to see it appear, as 
in the case of the British Labor party, directly 
from the rank and file of industry, and from experts 
associated with them whose motive is disinterested 
public service. 
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Matthew Arnold 


On the Occasion of His Centenary 


Ms OR a spirit of any delicacy and dignity,” 
says Arnold, writing of great names that 
have passed away, “what a fate, if he could 

foresee it! To be an oracle for one generation, 
and then of little or no account forever.’’ The fate 
on which he thus touches was not to be his own; 
the sensitive care for truth, which was one with 
his own delicacy and dignity, preserved him from 
it. Toa deliberate view he is greater now than he 
seemed to his contemporaries; the content of his 
writing appears, upon the whole, more substan- 
tial and permanent. The poetry indeed, the best 
of it, still leaves the same exquisite and haunting 
impression upon a few; perhaps it will always be 
upon a few. It is the work in prose that takes to 
itself, the more we know it and see it in perspec- 
tive, an added importance. 

His greatness in his prose is double. First, he 
was the critic of our civilization; a critic of its 
literature (both produced and inherited), its edu- 
cation, its politics, its religion, its social structure 
and its manners. He saw that the most brilliant 
thing a critic can possibly be is—right. He has 
his limits, but there is a soundness that at- 
tends him even when he is signally incomplete. 
He is, though not the greatest, nor the richest, nor 
spiritually the deepest, yet the most intellectual of 
the Victorian literary figures, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Dickens, Thack- 
eray and the rest; for intellect is understanding 
and meets its truest test in the broadest, the most 
decisive facts of life. The growth of human in- 
sight is marked, each step of it, by a new dis- 
tinction; the felicity of his criticism is that in its 
exercise the distinctions he drew, the names by 
which he marked them, the classifications thus creat- 
ed, are (not only a few but many of them) of last- 
ing, of far-reaching illumination. He left the finest 
instruments, with which his criticism can be carried 
on. And second, he was not satisfied with criticism, 
with just judgment, but made it the basis of a 
steady and sagacious effort toward amendment 
and a sound reconstruction. He “drove at prac- 
tice.” In particular, he saw, far in advance of his 
time, and indeed of our time, the modern task, and 
set about to perform it; the task of saving the 
treasures of the old order while frankly and abso- 
lutely accepting the new; the task of bringing them 


into living union. He was in the profound sense 
a conservative liberal. 

Matthew Arnold lingers in the shadows of 
many a mind as a “superior person,” a fastidious 
critic, a delicately gloved literary exquisite who 
called us Philistines and gently reprehended us for 
our crudity and commonness. But in truth he is 
humane and he is inclusive; there is nothing deep- 
er in him than these instincts. 
he is bent upon not overlooking any of the essen- 
tials of human life or conditions of human happi- 
ness. It is the essence of his work that he is try- 
ing, in the words he used of Sophocles in the son- 
net—words that are perhaps too often quoted, 
but cannot be too often understood—to see life 
steadily and see it whole. He perceives the merit 
of apparent opposites and tries so to put them in 
their places that the opposition turns into mutual 
help. He is not for waste; he will not wholly 
throw over what either the past or the enemy has 
to give. He is not only a conservative liberal but 
a Hebraical Hellenist, and he attempts to be a 
Christian rationalist. Again, he is humane: not 
only does he keep a steadfast hold on the rule that 
human intellect exists for human benefit but he 
will have the possessions of intellect itself, to the 
very utmost extent possible, a common possession 
of humanity. He is, in the words that Mrs. Rob- 
inson has used of a very different person, her 
brother Theodore Roosevelt, ‘a great sharer;’’ 
he wishes to see the true idea shared, rendered 
social. ‘This,”’ he says, “is the social idea; and 
the men of culture are the true apostles of equal- 
ity. The great men of culture are those who have 
had a passion for diffusing, for making prevail, 
for carrying from one end of society to the other, 
the best knowledge, the best ideas of their time; 
who have labored to divest knowledge of all that 
was harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, profession- 
al, exclusive, to humanise it, to make it effective 
outside the clique of the cultivated and learned, 
yet still remaining the best knowledge and thought 
of the time. . Such a man was Abelard in the 
Middle Ages, in spite of all his imperfections. 

Such were Lessing and Herder in Germany, at the 
end of the last century; and their services to Ger- 
many were in this way inestimably precious. 

And why? Because they humanized knowledge; 
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because they broadened the basis of life and intel- 
ligence, because they worked powerfully . . . to 
make reason and the will of God prevail.” Such 
a man, in his measure, was Arnold himself, and 
the full fruit of his labors is yet to be seen. 

To throw open every subject whatever to rea- 
son and humanity and to make them prevail and 
govern there (only making most cautiously sure 
that our light is not darkness), that was his con- 
stant aim. A hasty American economist and re- 
former has called him “a conservative literary 
man.” A literary man in England who protests 
that we are seeing ‘“‘a lower class brutalized” and 
“an upper class materialized,”” who pronounces 
for the equality of all as the true basis for a heal- 
thy civilization, who would see the British aris- 
tocracy, that “splendid piece of materialism,” 


. gradually dissolved, their great estates broken up, 


and laws limiting the amount of land or money 
that can be inherited, an Englishman who while 
favoring the notion of the establishment of re- 
ligion would establish all of the large religious 
communions equally with the Anglican, who is so 
convinced that there is an ascertainable truth in 
political and social matters and that the nation 
in its collective and corporative character, as the 
state, can do so much more for civilization than 
now by carrying this truth into effect, is hardly a 
Tory. On the side of spirit and tone of life 
Arnold takes it as his own function to deal chiefly 
with the civilization of the middle class, but is en- 
tirely aware of the great problems that surround 
such a matter. 

It is his interest in ‘‘the social idea,” it is the 
instinctive need to share, that explains the sim- 
plicity of Arnold's style. He wishes to stand 
beside the reader and thus see the object “eye to 
eye” with him. If a certain fineness of vision is 
required he still has the faith that this is a latent 
possession of humanity and may be evoked; let us 
in any case evoke it wherever possible. “By our 
best self we are united, impersonal, at harmony.” 
One of the cleverest of contemporary minds sees 
in these writings “thin-spun sermons for the gen- 
eral public,” “Matthew Arnold’s tracts for the 
times.” Well, he certainly intended them to be 
thin-spun in the only sense in which they are so. 
His supply of, thought is not thin. As Mr. 
Brownell in an admirable essay has pointed out it is 
because in the interest of clarity Arnold resolute- 
ly takes but one thing at a time that we are tempt- 
ed rashly to conclude that he has only a slender 
sheaf of ideas at his disposal. He is fertile of 
ideas. But he could not tolerate a dense and 


crowded growth of them in the same page or essay. 
He has a singular art of clearing out the under- 
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growth and permitting the tall and commanding 
thoughts to stand forth. The independent intel- 
ligence that he brings to bear tells him that “the 
easy writing that makes hard reading” is an al- 
most universal fault in literature, that a true and 
important idea deserves an open approach, that 
it is only the fewest in our language who do justice 
to their own conceptions in the minds of others. 
Arnold is taking language as a means of communi- 
cation; the task he sets the critic is “a disinterested 
endeavor to learn and propagate the best,” etc. 
“Propaganda,” writes Mr. Santayana in his beau 
tiful Soliloquies in England, “propaganda, that in- 
sult to human nature.” If it is so, education must 
be an insult to human nature and I sometimes no- 
tice a tendency in the young to resent it as such. 
The Sermon on the Mount was no doubt a terri- 
ble reflection on existing human nature, but hard- 
ly because it was propaganda. We do not insult 
people by assuming that they are willing to learn 
or capable of learning. We do them honor. 
To be sure, pettish human nature is impatient 
of learning and of the supposition that any 
knowledge could profitably be added to it, 
but that is simply the most pitiful and inde- 
fensible of our weaknesses. Nothing gives the 
measure of the difference between Arnold and Mr. 
Santayana, of the want in the latter of a certain 
fundamental human _ seriousness—seriousness in 
one of its dimensions—a want that all! the penetra- 
tion of his acute and large-minded spectatorship 
can almost but not quite make us forget, better 
than the quoted words. The reach, the greatness 
and beauty of Mr. Santayana’s thought are not 
enough appreciated; if this trait were added they 
might be of the highest order. 

The instinctive need to share is at the root of 
Arnold's view of criticism also. It is the business 
of criticism, he tells us, ‘to see the object as in it- 
self it really is.” Now clearly it is the business of 
criticism, for Arnold and for everybody, as the 
word implies, to judge, to pronounce good or bad. 
And at this saying.of his both the common mind, 
with its maxim that there is no disputing about 
tastes, and the philosophic mind, with its remark 
that good and bad are not in the object but in the 
beholder’s impression of the object—that “there's 
nothing either good or bad but thinking [that 1s, 
feeling] makes it so’—both the common mind 
and the philosophic mind demur or wonder. The 
truth is that Arnold is purposely oblivious of the 
philosophic subtlety; and the popular notion that 
there is no truth or standard in the subject of taste, 
that it is abandoned to individual caprice, is just 
what he is set upon correcting. He speaks as if good 
and bad were objective, meaning in effect that the 
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sense of them is shared, common, social, reliable. 
The duty of the critic is “to get himself out of the 
way and let humanity judge.” There is such a 
thing as the normal human impression. The 
economy of human life makes a certain impression 
helpful, and human nature is normal when it re- 
sponds with this appropriate impression and no 
other. It cannot be said that from a man’s arbi- 
trary taste there is no appeal. There is an appeal, 
not to the majority, but to the normal, which 
means in the end an appeal to the type of taste 
most fruitful of human happiness or most con- 
sistent with it. 

The depth of Arnold’s social instinct is seen 
again in what he finds to be “the function of criti- 
cism at the present time.” It is the function of 
purifying the wells from which creative literature 
is drawn. One thinks of the critic as judging the 
work after it appears; Arnold thinks of him also 
as gradually imparting his standard to the crea- 
tive mind. Then in the struggle for existence be- 
tween the various tentative imaginations that 
spontaneously spring up in that mind some will be 
promptly suppressed by the critical conditions that 
now reign there and only the fitter will survive. 
Criticism has thus the mission of raising the very 
starting-point of creation to a higher level, of 
cleansing the very atmosphere that the creative 
spirit breathes. ‘The social function of criticism 
is the creation of taste, and of an instinctive wis- 
dom. 

As a critical leader Arnold with all his merits 
has two great inadequacies. The’first is that he 
regards it as the office of creative literature itself 
to be in effect “a criticism of life; to exhibit the 
things of life, that is, in such wise that their rela- 
tive values stand forth in relief. Thus he ranges 
himself with those who hold it the business of 
literature to educate and form us for better living. 
How easy it is to turn in at this door and not see 
the larger one! True, literature often has a pow- 
er to form us; let all use be made of that power. 
But literature has another reason for existence, 
namely, to be life instead of preparing for it; to 
be a high and satisfying experience, a worthy use 
of time, and an end and not a means, a form of 
happiness. “Art for art’s sake,” that is for 
beauty’s sake, must have its place. To take this 
wider view would not a little have modified some 
of his judgments. 

The other weakness has been besides a bad ex- 
ample. There must be in literature in any case an 
element of the criticism or estimate of the things 
of life. The critic cannot avoid pronouncing on 
questions of fact, of truth, as well as of aesthetic 
value. He must exercise not only taste but rea- 
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son. Taste is an immediate verdict and Arnold, 
impatient of logical machinery, is too often tempt- 
ed in large questions of truth to make his reason 
dispense with reasoning and issue an immediate 


verdict too, a prompt and easy “intuition.” He 
will be a seer with the naked eye. This may 
be called the fallacy of the critic. The critic 


cannot always tell us with assurance what in 
life and literature does actually make for hu- 
man happiness without taking a great deal of 
pains to find out. Through a cautious logic, 
through experiment and other tests, we escape 
from the plausibilities of our own minds, we make 
sure “that our light is not darkness.’’ We do 
but follow Arnold’s spirit further. He himself 
is too prone to forget his own lines and stop short 
of “the dragon-wardered fountains where the 
springs of knowledge are.”’ 
of this Mr. Stuart Sherman in his invaluable 
tc Arnold, has analyzed. His 
for truth is in this matter not always sensitive 
enough. The new world that is now “powerless to 
be born” awaits the development of intellectual 
conscience as the one absolute condition and 
means of arising. 

Akin to this is his one defect as a moralist, a 
defect that is typically Victorian. He lays it down 
that in morals the knowing is easy and it is only 
the doing that is hard. True within the field of 
established morality but quite forgetful of the 
merality that has yet to be established. We have 
a railway that as yet takes us but a part of the 
distance to our destination; at the end of it we 
must get off and make our way through the bush 
as best we can. He reminds us impressively that 
the fortunes of society depend upon morals, but 
not enough that it is the business of morals effec- 
tually to secure the well-being of society. 

On religion, inspired by Spinoza’s Theological 
Political Treatise and by Vinet, Arnold did some 
of his most momentous work. His early phase is 
one of scepticism and of sadness. He is private 
secretary to Lord Landsdowne and his writing is 
chiefly in verse. When he becomes a traveling in- 
spector of schools, begins a long career full of work 
and tedium, meets the members of school boards 
and is a guest at middle-class tables, when in brief 
he comes close to English life, we see a new phase. 
Immersed in work and facing the defects that 
most repel him he becomes constructive and 
puts sadness away. Life gradually wrote out the 
equation: Critical and fastidious instincts plus 
deep humanity equal reform. This mood of 
statesmanship he carries into religion. He asks 
himself what are the elements of Christianity that 
no modern knowledge can shake, that rest verifi- 
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ably upon experience, that the scientific sceptic 
himself must accept. The inadequacy of Arnold’s 
answer must not blind us to the fact that no more 
fruitful and sagacious question has ever been 
asked. One after another he takes the conceptions 
of Christian faith and translates them into the 
language of human experience and salutary con- 
sequence. The points of view of science and of 
biblical research he supplements with that of hu- 
mane history and letters. What he does not ade- 
quately take is the point of view of religion itself. 
He is moralistic, not sufficiently spiritual. There 
are sides of religious experience lighting up the 
whole problem of which he knows too little. He 
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can even write of the idea that God is personal, 
“a being who thinks and loves,” that the stress 
upon it is due to the Aryan love of metaphysics, 
not to Hebrew religion at all, that it has no deep 
value for human life. Still, his statement of the 
question of religion for our time, his setting of the 
conditions for the answer, are work of a states- 
manlike courage and grasp that have not been 
sufficiently acknowledged. The truth is that be- 
cause Arnold wrote on the most deep-reaching 
problems with a sustained simplicity of language 
and of touch academic scholars have at no time 
fully perceived his power as a philosopher. 
DicKINsON S. MILLER. 


Conspiracy 


THE IMPULSE IMPERIOUS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTERS, 
PSYCHOANALYZED AND EXPOSED BY MR. LIPPMANN. 


tionists, and Voliva the astronomers, it 

was only fitting that some equally fearless 
knight should stride forth in righteous wrath and 
annihilate that other group of pseudo-scientists 
known as “intelligence testers."" Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, alone and unaided, has performed just this 
service. That it took six rambling articles to do 
the job is unimportant. It is done. The world is 
deeply in debt to Mr. Lippmann. So are the psy- 
chologists, if they only knew it, for henceforth they 
should know better than to waste their lives mon- 
keying with those silly little “puzzles” or juggling 
IQ’s and mental ages. 

What have intelligence testers done that they 
should merit such a fate? Well, what have they 
not done? They have enunciated, ex cathedra, in 
the guise of fact, law and eternal verity, such high- 
ly revolutionary and absurd doctrines as the fol- 
lowing; to wit: 

(1) That the strictly average representative 
of the genus homo is not a particularly intellectual 
animal ; 

(2) that some members of the species are 
much stupider than others; 

(3) that school prodigies are usually brighter 
than school laggards; 

(4) that college professors are more intelli- 
gent than janitors, architects than hod-carriers, 
railroad presidents than switch-tenders; and (most 
heinous of all) ; 

(5) that the offspring of socially, economic- 
ally and professionally successful parents have bet- 


A FTER Mr. Bryan had confounded the evolu- 


ter mental endowment, on the average, than the 
offspring of said janitors, hod-carriers and switch- 
tenders. 

These are indeed dangerous doctrines, sub- 
versive of American democracy. The crime of the 
“intelligence testers” is made worse by the fact 
that they have attempted to gain credence for their 
nefarious theories by resort to cunningly devised 
statistical formulae which common people do not 
understand. It is true that some of these doctrines 
had been voiced before, but as long as they were ex- 


pressed in ordinary language they passed as mere 


opinion and did little harm. But to talk about 
mental differences in terms of IQ’s, or to reckon 
mental inheritance in terms of a “.50 coefficient of 
resemblance between parent and offspring,” is a far 
more serious matter. In the interest of freedom of 
opinion there ought to be a law passed forbidding 
the encroachment of quantitative methods upon 
those fields which from time immemorial have been 
reserved for the play of sentiment and opinion. 
For example, why should not one be allowed to take 
his political or social theory as he takes his religion, 
without having it all mixed up with IQ’s, probable 
errors and coefficients of correlation? 

At any rate, it will not do to let the idea get 
abroad that human beings differ in any such vital 
trait as ability to think, comprehend, reason; or, 
if such differences really exist, that there is the 
remotest possibility of anyone ever being able to 
measure them. If the psychologists should suc- 
ceed in getting the intelligentsia to swallow this 
vanity-satisfying doctrine, who knows that they 
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would not next succeed in putting over a system of 
plural voting based upon intelligence indices (to be 
determined by these self-same psychologists) ? Ab- 
surd? By no means. Suppose, for example, they 
should somehow manage to give a test to the mem- 
bers of Congress (it might be done without their 
knowing it) and should then shrewdly award to 
each and every one a flatteringly high IQ. Sheer 
instinct on the part of the recipients could be de- 
pended upon to do the rest. 

Let there be no misapprehension; the principle 
of democracy is at stake. The essential thing about 
a democracy is not equality of opportunity, as some 
foolish persons think, but equality of mental en- 
dowment. Where would our American democracy 
be if it should turn out that people differ in intel- 
ligence as they do in height; especially if the psy- 
chologist could make it appear that he had dis- 
covered a method of triangulating everybody’s in- 
tellectual altitude? The argument of the psychol- 
ogists that they would use their method in the dis- 
covery and conservation of talent, among rich and 
poor alike, is brazen camouflage. They don’t care 
a twirl-o’-your-thumb about the conservation of 
talent. Their real purpose is to set up a neo- 
aristocracy, more snobbish, more tyrannical and on 
every count more hateful than any that has yet 
burdened the earth. Inasmuch as the psychologists 
know their little “puzzle” stunts better than any- 
one else can hope to know them, they are doubt- 
less entertaining ambitious visions of themselves 
forming the cap stone of this new political and 
social structure. As Mr. Lippmann well says, “if 
the tester could make good his claim that his tests 
test intelligence he would soon occupy a position of 
power which no intellectual has held since the col- 
lapse of theocracy.”” In short, the whole thing is 
motivated by the Nietzschean Impulse Impergigus. 

It is high time that we were penetrating the 
wiles of this crafty cult. We have been entirely 
too unsuspecting. For example, the innocent- 
minded Germans are being shamefully taken in 
at this very moment. Hardly had the old govern- 
ment of Germany crashed, when the educational 
authorities of the newly established republic al- 
lowed the psychologists to launch a wild orgy of 
intelligence testing in the schools. The orgy con- 
tinues unabated. The ostensible purpose is to sift 
the schools for superior talent in order to give it a 
chance to make the most of itself, in whatever 
stratum of society it may be found. The psychol- 
ogists pretend that they are trying to break up 
the old Prussian caste system. They are not. It 
is the Impulse Jmperious. If the German people 
don’t wake up trey will soon find themselves in the 
grip of a super-junker caste that will out-junker 
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anything Prussia ever turned loose. England and 
the other European countries are in similar danger. 
The conspiracy has even spread to Australia, 
South Africa and Japan. It is world-wide. 


Now it is evident that Mr. Lippmann has been 
seeing red; also, that seeing red is not very con- 
ducive to seeing clearly. The impassioned tone of 
these six articles gives their case away. Clearly, 
something has hit the bull’s-eye of one of Mr. 
Lippmann’s emotional complexes. From the con- 
centration of attack upon me one would infer that 
I had caused all the trouble, even to the point of 
seducing such an eminent psychologist as William 
McDougall. If such is the case, my responsibility 
is very great, for a majority of the psychologists 
of America, England and Germany are now en- 
rolled in the ranks of the “intelligence testers,”’ 
and all but a handful of the rest use their results. 

The six articles are introduced by the editors of 
the New Republic as a critical “analysis and esti- 
mate of intelligence tests.” As it turns out, the 
estimate is considerably more in evidence than the 
analysis. The former rings out clearly in every 
paragraph; the latter, when it is not downright 
loco, is vague and misleading. One gathers, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lippmann thinks he has a mission 
to perform and that the end justifies the means. 
This is not an accusation; it is a charitable way of 
explaining his misuse of facts and quotations. 

The validity of intelligence tests is hardly a ques- 
tion the psychologist would care to debate with 
Mr. Lippmann; nor is there any reason to engage 
in so profitless a venture. It is only necessary to 
examine casually a few samples of his allegations 
in order to show what weight they should carry.* 

Sample No. 1. The belief that our draftees in 
the war had an average mental age of only four- 
teen years rests entirely upon the mental age stand- 
ards embodied in the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet tests. These standards were based upon a 
mere handful of samplings and are entirely over- 
thrown by the army results. The army tests have 
“knocked the Stanford Revision into a cocked hat.” 

As a matter of fact, the belief in question does 
not rest at all upon the correctness of the Stanford 
mental age norms. Independent age norms have 
several times been derived for the army tests by 
applying them to large groups of unselected school 
children. I have presented some of these norms in 
the very report from which Mr. Lippmann quotes 
a few of the facts he is unable to interpret.t Such 


* His allegations are here stated in highly condensed 
form, as the text is much too verbose for literal quotation. 
+ Psychological Examining in the United States Army. 
Vol. 15, National Academy of Science Memoirs, p. 536 ff. 
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independently derived norms for the Alpha test, 
for the Beta test and for the Yerkes-Bridges Point 
Scale (all used in the army), agree with the Stan- 
ford-Binet in the verdict as to average mental age 
of our drafted soldiers. On every kind of test that 
was empioyed, even the most non-verbal, the aver- 
age score earned by draftees was less than that 
earned by average fourteen-year-old school chil- 
dren. Psychologists are not entirely agreed as to 
how this fact should be interpreted, but that is be- 
side the point. Those who accept the army data 
at their face value think that the “Fourteen-Year”’ 
tests of the Stanford-Binet should be renamed 
“Average Adult” tests. The possible desirability 
of such renaming has no bearing whatever on the 
average mental age of soldiers or, for that matter, 
on the validity of the Stanford tests as a measure 
of intelligence. 

Sample No. 2. The intelligence rating earned 
by a soldier was determined chiefly by the time 
limits used in giving the tests. 

The effects of increased time limits were thor- 
oughly investigated by the Division of Psychology, 
Surgeon General’s Office. The results of the ex- 
periment, which was carried out under my direc- 
tion by Dr. Mark A. May, are stated in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘In general, then, we have no rea- 
son to assume that an extension of time limits 
would have improved the test or have given an 
opportunity to many individuals materially to alter 
their ratings.” * In fact, scores earned by 510 
men on regular time correlated with scores earned 
by the same group on double time to the extent 
of .965. This means, of course, that the top five 
percent by one method included almost exactly the 
same men as were in the top five percent by the 
other method, and similarly for a cross section in 
any range of the score distribution. These facts 
are to be found just three pages from a statement 
which Mr. Lippmann takes out of its setting and 
quotes in a manner certain to mislead. 

Sample No. 3. The symmetrical distribution of 
IQ’s resulting from application of the Stanford- 
Binet to unselected children is no proof whatever 
of the validity of the test. 

Perfectly true and perfectly irrelevant. I have 
never made such a claim, although Mr. Lippmann 
tries to give the impression that I have. It is true, 
as he asserts, that coin-tossing gives an even more 
symmetrical curve of distribution. Mr. Lippmann 
uses this illustration in order to suggest that in- 
telligence score distributions, like those for coin- 
tossing, are mainly a product of chance. (He does 
admit they are “not quite as chancy as that.’’) 
‘What are the facts? Over and over again the 





* Psychological Examining in the U. S. Army, p. 416. 
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experiment has been made of testing a large group 
of children twice, with an interval of several days, 
or months, or even years between the tests. Each 
pupil’s original score is then paired with:his later 
score, and a correlation coefficient is computed for 
the two series of tests. If the scores were due to 
chance, the resulting correlations would of course 
be .oo. Actually they are nearly always above 


-80, and occasionally above .90. If Mr. Lippmann, 


will make two one-thousand series of coin-tosses 
and then correlate the results of the two series by 
pairing first toss with first toss, second toss with 
second toss, etc., he will get, not .80 or .go, but 
.00, plus or minus a small probable error. 

Sample No. 4. The tests are doubtless useful 
in classifying school children, but this is no evidence 
that they test intelligence. 

Possibly it is not; or possibly it depends upon 
one’s definition of intelligence. Most of us have 
uncritically taken it for granted that children who 
attend school eight or ten years without passing 
the fourth grade or surmounting long division, are 
probably stupider than children who lead their 
classes into high school at twelve years and into 
college at sixteen. Mr. Lippmann contends that 
we can’t tell anything about how intelligent either 
one of these children is until he has lived out his 
life. Therefore, for a lifetime, at least, Mr. Lipp- 
mann considers his position impregnable! 

Sample No. 5. 
capable of rendering valuable service in classifying 
school children, they are in great danger of becom- 
ing an “engine of cruelty” by being turned into “‘a 
method of stamping a permanent sense of in- 
feriority upon the soul of the child.” Nothing 
could be more contemptible than to—etc., etc. 

Mr. Lippmann does not charge that the tests 
have been thus abused, but that they easily could 
be. Very true; but they simply aren’t. That is 
one of the recognized rules of the game. Isn't it 
funny what horrible possibilities an excited brain 
can conjure up? I recall a patient who had worked 
himself into a wretched stew from thinking how 
terrible it would be if butchers by concerted action 
all over the country, should suddenly take it into 
their heads to slaughter their unsuspecting cus- 
tomers. He was actually determined to get a law 
passed that would deprive these potential murder- 
ers of their edged and pointed tools. 

Sample No. 6. There is no proof that mental 
traits are inherited. Goddard thought he had 
proved it for mental deficiency, but Cattell ques- 
tions his evidence. Galton thought he had proved 
it for genius, but Cattell doesn’t seem to think much 
of that proof either. j 

Note how cleverly Mr. Lippmann strives for 


Although intelligence tests are 
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effect by playing off one psychologist against an- 
other. He resorts to this frequently. ‘Lhe trick is 
very simple; all you do is to take an isolated state- 
ment out of its original setting and quote it in a 
setting made to order. In that way you can have 
all the expert opinion on your side. Mr. Bryan is 
said to use this method with telling effect against 
the evolutionists. Not that psychologists don’t 
sometimes disagree, even as doctors do, It would 
be a sorry outlook for their young science if they 
did not. But when the outsider comes along and 
tries to make capital out of such differences, it is 
well to be on one’s guard. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred it means that-an unfair advantage is 
being taken both of the reader and of the author 
quoted. Think, for example, of Mr. Lippmann’s 
quoting Cattell in support of his tirade against in- 
telligence testing—Cattell, the pupil of Galton, 
the father of mentality testing in America, the in- 
yentor of new methods for the study of individual 
differences, the author of important studies (in 
progress) on the inheritance of genius! 

Sample No. 7. (Main Allegation, asserted at 
least three times in every paragraph, always with 
signs of greatly increased blood pressure.) The 
intelligence tests'don’t test pure intelligence. Any 
appearance to the contrary is due to “a subtle sta- 
tistical illusion.” The psychologist’s assumption 
“that his questions and his puzzles can in fifty min- 
utes isolate abstract intelligence is vanity.” It is 
worse than vanity; it is an attempt to restore the 
“doctrine of predestination and infant damnation’ 
in favor of an “intellectual caste system,” etc., etc. 

It is evident that Jack has prepared an imposing 
giant for the slaughter. No matter that it is stuffed 
with straw or that it is set up in a fashion to make 
it the easy victim of a few vigorous puffs of super- 
heated atmosphere. As a matter of fact, all the 
“intelligence testers” will readily agree with Mr. 
Lippmann that their tests do not measure simon 
pure intelligence, but always native ability plus 
other things, with no final verdict yet as to exactly 
how much the other things affect the score. How- 
ever, nearly all the psychologists believe that native 
ability counts very heavily. Mr. Lippmann doesn't. 
He prefers to believe that more probably an in- 
dividual’s IQ is determined by what happens to him 
in the nursery before the age of four years, in con- 
nection with the “creative opportunities which the 
parents and nurse girls improved or missed or 
bungled”! After all, if our experiences in the 


nursery gave us our emotional complexes, as the 
Freudians say, why shouldn't they have determined 
our IQ's at the same time? 

One wonders why Mr. Lippmann, holding this 
belief, did not suggest that we let up on higher 
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education and pour our millions into kindergartens 
and nurseries. For, really and truly, high 1Q’s 
are not to be sneezed at. The difference between 
150 1Q and 50 IQ is the difference between an in- 
dividual who will be able, if he half tries, to grad- 
uate from college with Phi Beta Kappa honors at 
twenty, and an individual who at that age can hard- 
ly do long division, make change for four cents 
out of twenty-five or name the months of the year. 
Even the difference betwen 100-1Q and 75 IQ is 
the difference between the ability to graduate from 
high school or possibly from college, and inability 
to do even first year of high school work satisfac- 
torily. 

And just to think that we have been allowing all 
sorts of mysterious, uncontrolled, chance influences 
in the nursery to mould children’s IQ’s, this way 
and that way, right before our eyes. It is high 
time that we were investigating the IQ effects of 
different kinds of baby-talk, different versions of 
Mother Goose, and different makes of pacifiers and 
safety pins. If there is any possibility of identify- 
ing, weighing and bringing under control these IQ 
stimulants and depressors, we can well afford to 
throw up every other kind of scientific research 
until the job is accomplished. That problem once 
solved, the rest of the mysteries of the universe 
would’ fall easy prey before our made-to-order 
IQ's of 180 or 200. 

Does not Mr. Lippmann owe it to the world 
to abandon his rdle of critic and to enter this en- 
chanting field of research? He may safely be as- 
sured that if he unravels the secret of turning low 
1Q'’s into high ones, or even into moderately higher 
ones, his fame and fortune are made. If he could 
guarantee to raise certified 100’s to certified 140’s, 
or even certified 80's to certified 100’s, nothing but 
premature death or the discovery and publication 
of his secret would keep him out of the Rockefeller- 
Ford class if he cared to achieve it. I know of a 
certain modern Croesus who alone would probably 
be willing to start him off with ten or twenty mil- 
lion if he could only raise one particular little girl 
from about 60 to 70 to a paltry 100 or so. Of 
course, if this man had only understood the secrets 
of “creative opportunity” in the nursery, he might 
have had all this and more for nothing. Who knows 
but if the matter were put up to him in the right 
way he would be willing to endow for Mr. Lipp- 
mann a Bureau of Nursery Research for the En- 
hancement of the IQ? 

If Mr. Lippmann gets this Bureau started there 
are several questions I shall want to submit to it 
for solution. Some of these have been bothering 
me for a long time. One is, why both high and 
low IQ’s are so often found in children of the 
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same family and of the same nursery. To be sure, 
parental habits change more or less as children 
come and grow up; nurse girls arrive and depart; 
toys wear out. The problem admittedly is com- 
plex, but by successive experiments in which one 
factor after another was kept constant while the 
others were varied, the evil and beneficent influ- 
ences might gradually be sorted out. 

Next, I should want to propose a minute com- 
parative study of the influences operative in our 
California Japanese nurseries and those of our 
California Portuguese. Here is mystery enough to 
challenge any group of scientists Mr. Lippmann 
can get together, for notwithstanding the apparent 
similarity of nursery environment in the two cases, 
the IQ results are markedly different. Our average 
Portuguese child carries through school and into 
life an 1Q of about 80; the average Japanese child 
soon develops an IQ not far below that of the 
average California white child of Nordic descent. 
In this case the nurse girl factor is eliminated; one 
might almost say, the nursery itself. But of course 
there are the toys, which are more or less differ- 


ent. It is also conceivable that the more liquid 


Latin tongue exerts a sedative effect on infants’ 

minds as compared with the harsher Japanese lan- 

guage, which may be stimulating in comparison. 
Another problem would relate to the IQ resem- 


‘blance of identical twins as compared with that of 


fraternal twins. The latest and most extensive 
investigation of this problem* indicates a consider- 
ably greater IQ resemblance for the former than 
for the latter. This is a real poser; which I leave 
to Mr. Lippmann without attempting an explana- 


tion. 


Lewis M. TERMAN. 


* By a Stanford student and not yet published. 


Temples 


Lord or no Lord, a temple is established 
Among the gorges of the Yang-tsze River, 
Another where Himalayan Ranges vanish, 
And one where Kilauea’s tripods quiver. 


The Alps are ready for Him and the Rockies 
And the most breathless tip of Fuji-san; 

The columns of the Canyon blind His mockers; 
The Poles are trumpets in an angel’s hand. 


Mojave and Sahara smooth His coming; 
Zambesi and Niagara pour His wine; 

Lord or no Lord, His gathered altars, doming, 
Bow down before Him in a nightly line 


And burn in sacrifice, for manifest, 


The consummated Temple of the West. 
Wirter Bynner. 
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White Magic 
LL of a sudden, when he is sitting at work 
or aimlessly musing, or wakeful in the 
night, he knows his visitor has come. She js 
well inside the room, théugh not clear to his 
perceiving. She tells him her message, bending 
over him. As soon as she has said what she came 


‘to tell, she reaches her hand to her dim sisters 


hovering beyond the door. Already he has be. 
come aware of something faintly luminous, too 
vague for form, at the entrance. White things 
with wings they seem to him, like the one already 
with him. She helps them over the threshold, one 
and another. Sometimes they throng in, too many 
for welcoming, each one insistent for his attention, 
In the mingled whispering, he catches a half sen- 
tence from one, and a phrase from another, and 
while he is dashing down bits of what they say, 
one who has signalled for attention and who has 
been crowded back by her sisters will silently go 
away, not to return, grieved that her message was 
not deemed of first importance. 

If an interruption comes from the world of men, 
they one and all take flight, leaving him with noth- 
ing but a sound of the receding beat of wings, 
and a light laughter on the air. He says, “They 
never were here at all.” But he knows that they 
were. Sometimes they stumble in coming over the 
threshold and their utterance is hurried and indis- 
tinct, so that he has to fill in later out of his own 
head the broken porticns of what they told him. 
They never repeat. He must catch their soft 
syllables as they fall. 

They are imperious, for all their gentle speech 
and noiseless flight. The only way he can please 
them is to give great attention and bend busily to 
his pencil, They do not care to have him talk 
with them. They come from somewhere a great 
way off, to bring him their message. And as soon 
as they have uttered it, they leave. Their longest 
visit is as if they had turned to go as soon as they 
had floated in to him. They seem to fear lest 
he should try to capture them and find out who 
they are and who sent them. They are impersonal 
in all their delicate ways, sensitive, but remote. 
They have little friendship for him, only the will- 
ingness to tell him their tidings, if he is instantly 
alert, and very diligent in transcribing. 

If his reception of the first visitor is cold, he 
never sees the others. She hurries out, and warns 
them away. Sometimes, he is sleepy, and tries to 
remember what she said without jumping up and 
with deference jotting it down. This will not do 
for her. Always, then, she forbids the others to 
enter. And, very often, she rubs out from his 
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mind what she has said, so that when he rises in 
the morning, and goes tardy to his pad and pencil, 
there is not a syllable left of what she came so far 
to tell. And she never comes again with that par- 
ticular message. When he finds that blank in his 
mind, he wonders what she and her followers 
would have told him—perhaps the very best news 
of all. 

If she signals him in the street, it is a sign in- 
stantly withdrawn, for she permits no mortals to 
be present to spy on her when she brings tidings. 
He knows then that he must search hastily for 
shelter, wherever he is—sometimes the deserted 
corner of a railway waiting-room or a quiet table 
at a restaurant. If she sees him obedient and do- 
ing his best to find cover and privacy, she will 
delay. A few times she has made her visit in 
the bright day and out of doors, but only when it 
was a lonely street or a country road, where he 
could seize an envelope and lay it on his knee as 
he sat on fence or doorstep. He must let her see 
that he is humbly ready, and that plainly there is 
no indoor retreat to be had. After he has done 
his best and begun to copy out her words, some- 
times a worldling comes.' She vanishes. But she 
may return, if he has been short with the intruder 
and turned him away at once. For she understands 
just the measure of his welcome to her. 

She and her companions leave him to work out 
what they have said, once they have seen him take 
it down. They are plainly sure of its importance, 
but careless of whether he is wise enough to make 
use of it. Sometimes it is aerial, like their own 
insubstantial presence. Then, long after they are 
gone, he must supply ballast and underpianing. 
Sometimes it lacks sagacity, as if it had become 
mingled with shreds of mist on the way. Once it 
was altogether nonsense, though they had been 
peculiarly earnest in the delivery. He wondered if 
they had come a long distance that evening, and 
grown weary in flight, and so had spoiled their 
tidings. Or was it just possible they had planned 
the jest at his expense? He did not believe it. 
Their high seriousness forbade it. 

He learned to love them. But not for that did 
he gain one inch on their impersonal demeanor, 
their impatience to be off. Were they only mes- 
sengers? And did they carry their story from 
some yet lovelier being, and lose -a little in the 
bringing, and alter a little in the telling? Or was 
the news their own news? Would they ever come 
and stay with him? And if they came to stay, 
could they always talk at ease, or did they, too, 
have their silences ? 

In early days, they came only a few times 
in the dreary year. While he could not, even yet, 
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win from them signs of friendliness, one gain he 
did make. He turned his life from foolish hustle 
in the outer world, and devoted himself more 
heartily to making ready for them, knowing not 
in what hour they would come, and so holding all 
times prepared. And for doing this thing, they 
rewarded him by coming more often, and staying 
a little longer. 
ARTHUR GLEASON. 


Tante Barbara Goes Back 


ANTE BARBARA has spent a summer 
in the land of her childhood, the land she 
left thirty years ago, a roundeyed girl of 
seventeen, to come to golden America. Once that 
land was “Home,” but now the word is reserved 
for her happy, busy apartment in the Bronx, with 
her children and her man. Sometimes she refers 
to the village near Worms, in Hessen-Darmstadt 
as “The old home” but it is an empty phrase of 
respect. She will never go back again. She 
doesn’t regret her summer, even though it took 
her three years to save the money which is now 
all gone — whoo! — in steamer fares and train 
fares and presents for the nieces and nephews in 
Germany and presents brought back to the sons 
in New York. But once is enough. It is too sad to 
see those comrades of your youth, whom you had 
treasured in your heart as stripling lads and tender 
lasses, now old, withered, ugly men and women. 
It was all a surprise for her sisters and her 
brothers, who knew nothing of her coming. The 
family had stopped writing back and forth when 
the war made communication first difficult and 
then impossible. Asking no favors of anyone, 
Tante Barbara crossed the ocean and took train 
from Hamburg, and another train from Worms, 
and got down at her own village. Outside the 
station she met a woman and a little girl and 
asked for her sister by name. “It’s the next vil- 
lage,” said the woman. “I don’t know her my- 
self, but I’ve heard of her often and often.” The 
little girl spoke up with “I know the house,” and 
described it. So Tante Barbara thanked them 
and walked the mile to the next village. She 
didn’t ask her way again, for she feared a crowd 
would follow her. She found the place easily 
enough. The door stood open and she could see 
the family at dinner. ‘‘Now don’t get excited, 
here’s Barbara back from America,” she said as 
she walked in. (She was awkward at first in her 
use of the old speech, for thirty years is thirty 
years. But it soon came back to her.) After a 
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few broken explanations, and some tears, they sentiment in Hessen-Darmstadt, that Tante Bar. aes 

were pretty calm. There was her sister and her bara could see. The only defenders of the Kaiser per 

brother and the brother’s wife whom she had nev- she was told, are the German-Americans who has 

er met, though she had been a member of the came to the United States before the war and now to ! 

family for twenty-five years and had borne eight write back reproaching their kinsfolk for their the 

children, six living. ‘And that’s all there was to republicanism. ple 

it,” says Tante Barbara, back in New York, sitting Most of the hatred of France is due to the acts pay 

in the best rocker, resplendent in her traveling of French troops in the occupied territory, and 1 

dress, telling the story to us admiring neighbors especially the colored troops, says Tante Bar. Rye 

who have come in to hear her adventures. bara. She has seen the little mulatto babies play. bres 

Did the others in the village remember her? ing in the streets, the children of German girls ata 

Oh, sure; the old folks were all dead, of course, violated by Negro soldiers. ernt 

but plenty who played with her as a child were How many babies, Tante Barbara? asa 

bees halen | there and glad to see her. She visited all around, Well, not many; afew. But she has heard, too, I 
get five villages up and down the railway. She was a of innumerable affronts put upon the people. littl 
sensation in that quiet Hessen-Darmstadt back- There was the owner of a factory, the richest man chill 

i water. The little children followed her about the in his village. He had such a beautiful home, have 
streets, this wonderful person from wonderful grounds, gardens. They threw him out of his siste 

America. They called her Daler-Tante (Dollar- house when the troops first came, leaving him to fg %*' 

Aunt). Everyone wanted to go back with her to find quarters for his family as best he might; and she 

New York, especially the young girls. they have never given it back to him. Do they jm %2"¥ 
Did they show no bitterness because of the war, not pay him for the house? Tante Barbara does laug! 
Tante Barbara? not know, but even if they do, it is his home. It fm °2¢! 

They spoke very sadly of the war, and so many _ is hard, when your home is taken away. look 
young men dead and the others crippled, but they Yes, but Tante Barbara, think of the homes > 

muc 


were not bitter. ‘Your President promised us a the German army took away, or destroyed alto. 
Think of the 9 #™° 


fair peace, and then you didn’t help to get it,” gether, in France and Belgium. 

they said. But they knew that Tante Barbara Belgium atrocities. three 

couldn’t help that, any more than they in Hessen- That’s true, says Tante Barbara, who is a good will | 

Darmstadt could help the foolish things done by American with Liberty Bonds, and a Hoover food &e th 

that so-wicked Kaiser. card still hanging in her kitchen. But those Im Vag 

So-wicked, Tante Barbara? Don’t they want atrocities now—her village in Hessen-Darmstadt fight 

him back, or another one? doesn’t believe they were committed. “You know few c 

Not in my village, says Tante Barbara. They us Germans,” says her nephew, who fought the a 

say that’s one good thing anyhow, that old Kaiser through the war as a private. “A German wouldn't for d 

gone. We have a republic now, that’s better. do such things.” The whole village echoes him. admis 

Times are hard—oh, terribly hard—but that’s And certainly; the village is paying for the war. which 

not the government’s fault. It is doing all it can. You can’t think how hard they work, says Tante that s 

Wicked France is to blame for the hard times. Barbara. Every able-bodied man and woman unkno 

i The village hates France. Before, they used goes into Worms on the train every morning and bara 

| French words—“adieu” or “achee” but now it is spends eight hours in the factories there. They villag 
i always “auf wiedersehen.” come home on the train again, and drink a cup of the ch 

a Next to France, they hate Siberia. Some of malt coffee, and then go out into the fields and Sui 
the boys from Hessen-Darmstadt were captured work until it is too dark to see. In summer, that cn awi 

by the Russians and sent to Siberian prison camps, means another eight hours’ labor. Course 

where their treatment 'was so awful that even The village is surrounded by farms but there 's Wh 

Tante Barbara burns with’ second-hand indigna- not food enough for the people. When Tante Bar 9° 8! 

tion at the memory of it. There was a boy from bara walked in on her family, they were having the 1,000 
her village who had his eyes gouged out, as a pun- chief meal of the day—potatoes in their jackets behind 
ishment for breaking some rule. He was shipped and clabbered milk. The whole village lives most- takes 
home at last, and when his mother saw him, she ly on soup, with wine and beer. The wine is fairly {0 arr 
dropped dead. Well, she had a weak heart, it is good; but they all grumble about the beer. Her gay St wo 
: true; but still you can’t forget a thing like that, sister makes soup from potato peelings, or bread Whi 
) says Tante Barbara. crusts, or anything at all. For a family of ten What's 
Who started the war? That old Kaiser, say she buys one-half a pound of meat a week. That's te 7 : 


most of the villagers. There is no monarchical 


not enough, says Tante Barbara who serves steax 
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or roast or chops every night for her family’s sup- 
per in the Bronx. Her sister is well-to-do, she 
has a cow. ‘The authorities compel her, however, 
to sell a large part of the milk at a fixed price to 
the milk station where it is distributed to poor peo- 
ple with children. This is not a charity—the poor 
pay for their milk, and are glad to have the chance. 

Tante Barbara couldn't eat their bread, at first. 
Rye bread in America is whiter than the white 
bread of Hessen-Darmstadt, she says. To buy 
at all, you must have a bread card from the gov- 
ernment, and it only allows you about one-half 
as much as you need, with the children and all. 

I kept making mistakes about the ages of my 
little nieces and nephews, says Tante Barbara. A 
child of six or seven looks to he only four. They 
have big bones, but there’s no flesh on them. My 
sister, she is younger than I am. In the old days 
she was the prettiest little girl in the village. Now 
she looks a hundred years old, all wrinkled and 
shriveled up. Well, I’m no spring chicken myself, 
laughs Tante Barbara who knows very well that 
she is a fine, handsome woman and doesn’t at all 
look as though she were approaching fifty. 

What does the village do to amuse itself? Not 
much of anything. There are no automobiles save 
among the very wealthy; you will see perhaps 
three or four in the course of a day. A family 
will go to a café and spend the evening listening 
to the music. There is a movie theatre in the 
village — they showed the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight this summer—but the price is so high that 
few can afford it. When Tante Barbara was there 
the admission was 75 marks, and 50 marks more 
for the government tax. Then they reduced the 
admission to 65 marks and raised the tax to 75— 
which didn’t help much, she observed. One thing 
that she missed was American iceecream, which is 
unknown. They serve water ices, but Tante Bar- 
bara found them a poor substitute. All in all, the 
village is a very quiet, hard-working place. Even 
the church bells which used to make such a clatter 
on Sunday morning are gone. They were all tak- 
en away during the war, and to replace them is, of 
course, out of the question. 

When Tante Barbara was there, the mark was 
not sinking as fast as it is now. It was worth 
1,000 to the dollar, but wages lagged a long way 
behind the alteration in purchasing power. It 
takes a girl six months, employed at housework, 
to earn the money for a pair of shoes. And things 
get worse all the time. 

What’s going to be the end, Tante Barbara? 
What’s going to become of all of them? 

“I don’t know,” says Tante Barbara, shaking 
her head. Bruce BLIvEN. 
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Citizen Tom 


Y first sight of President C— was in the telephone 
booth of a railway junction. “Hello, President C—~ 
speaking,” he said. And then a moment later a tall, broad 
man in a blue serge suit with heavily padded shoulders, his 
hair red, his features large and decisive and full of a kind 
of foolish strength, emerged and stood looking up and 
down the station, large, firm, like a swelling piece of civic 
virtue. I knew the outlines of the president's career. He 
had been first a baseball player of renown, he had then en- 
tered the ministry, and now after several years of service 
had become the president of a New England college. In this 
state, I had been told, his athletic piety and direct man- 
hood had made him adored. ‘There were, as might be 
expected nowadays, some restless and reddish students who 
rebelled at President C—’s quality and influence; the 
majority of the college body took him for their ideal. 

President C— and I became acquainted not long after 
this first sight I had of him. We sat together on a gov- 
ernment educational commission, a left-over from the war. 
He never talked easily or was able to flow into simple hu- 
man connections with other men, but he frequently con- 
ducted a monologue or crashed into debate. And so, in 
the course of things, I had a chance to learn his theory of 
education. 

I am not sure that I ever understood it quite, but the 
gist of it, as I gathered when I stripped it of its eloquence 
and vigor, was this—The purpose of education is making 
men. A man among men. It makes leaders of men, how- 
ever, also. The ideal education develops both mind and 
body, mens sana in corpore sano. Men learn to mix by 
heing at college. Nothing teaches them to mix with their 
fellow men so well as athletics, as clean contest. Let us 
never forget the noble exercise of the mind! President 
C— himself might never have been able to mingle with men 
ii it had not been for baseball. It had saved him. College 
men learn to be men not so much through book learning 
as through their freshman experiences, the rough and — «n- 
ble of the dormitories. College connections are valua’ ie 
in after-life. The purpose of education is to make of young 
men citizens. 

These, as the world must know by now, for he has ex- 
panded them into many addresses, were President C—’s 
theories of education. 

I have a friend, or rather a friend of the family, who 
sent her son last year to President C—’s college, partly 
because it is well known, partly to get him into the coun- 
try and out of New York. Tom, the son, by some maternal 
engineering, by caresses and spanks and bribes, had been got 
through preparatory schools, and rather miraculously past 
the test of college entrance requirements. That waslast year. 

A week or two ago I met President C— on the street; 
he is naturally on another commission and had run down 
to New York for the meeting. We talked as we walked 
along Park Avenue. Finally I asked, 

“What about my friend Mrs. L—’s boy, President C—? 
He is at your college, isn’t he?” 

A look of disgust came over the president’s face. 

“T—” he said, “Oh, that chap? I think 1 remember 
him; I make an effort to keep our men individually in 
mind. I was gravely disappointed in the course he pur- 
sued in college. You can see he is a shy boy, with some 
ability, the dean tells me, if he would apply himself. But 
he made a total failure of it. He neglected his grades. 
He did not know how to mix with the men. He took 
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no part in athletics or the life of the college. No fra- 
ternity invited him to join. He wasted the year. In the 
spring he decided to leave. I urged him to remain. Buckle 
down, I said. Play the game. If he had stayed, a frater- 
nity would have asked him to be a member undoubtedly, he 
was not a bad-looking youth. But he was unapproachable 
apparently. He disregarded my opinion and left college.” 

“But suppose,” I ventured, ““Tom never wanted to be 
one of the college men? Why distort what he is, to be 
like the others? There must be a man now and then who 
learns little from fraternity life, or from having freshmen 
rub molasses in his hair and keep him up all night, don’t 
you think? For many men your college scheme may be 
quite right, but why not grant men who may be different 
their own kind of thing?” 

“This college experience will teach them the life of 
the race,” the president said—though here I can only quote 
his words without quite following his meaning— “L— 
never gave himself the chance.” 

“The chance for what, President C—?” I asked. 

“A chance for learning to live among his fellow men.” 

“But what’s the use of learning to live with men if you 
can’t live with yourself?” 

President C— looked at me patiently and powerfully 
like a big, fine, influential spirit. I could see him judg- 
ing me as a man of little weight. I shifted the subject 
slightly. I asked what Tom was doing this year, if he 
had not returned to college. 

“L—” the president replied, “so the dean tells me, 
wrote in answer to the questionnaire that the college sends 
out in August, that he had entered a theatre school.” 

President C— was silent. I looked at him silent and 
swollen like that, he seemed to me like a platitude at 
prayer. Rut I knew that what had happened was that 
Tom, timid, wrapped in his own world, dreaming, vague, 
useless if you like, had got under the president’s skin. It 
hit the president's vanity to fail of even so negligible 
a worshipper. 

“And how has he done?” I asked. 

“Now that I can’t tell you. We can probably imagine.” 

“Is it a good theatre school, I wonder?” I said, tentatively. 

President C— had no way of knowing that either. But 
he told me the exact name of the place— ‘Tom, I re- 
flected, had indeed impressed him. 

“But that,” I said, “is only around the corner more 
or Jess. What do you think, shall we run in and see what 
is going on?” 

President C—- looked at me a moment and decided. 

“By the living God I will,” he said. I knew of old 
that admirable oath of his, in which by putting in the liv- 
ing you take out the profanity. “I’ve never seen one of 
these places.” 

Neither had I and I said as much. And we started off 
to find Tom’s school. 

But I had seen art schools full of students. I began to 
think gleefully of those students coming on the run every 
morning and staying till the last light had faded and the 
janitors pulled down the blinds. And ihen the talk, talk, 
talk, looking at one another’s work, criticizing, intense, 
happy with the head and hands working together, be- 
lieving in art, in the future, delighting in the world. 
Many of these students were without talent, many lazy, 
many destined to clerkships; but for the time they moved 
in a happy, breathless, believing atmosphere. ‘Then I 
thought of the colleges, with their muddled aims, their 
exhorting grades, their rules, degrees and prizes to keep 
the thing going. I thought of those bored groups of men 
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around fraternity house fires, the victrola grinding, tobacro 
smoke rising—a scene sweetly remembered years afterwar( 
but at the timhe rather flat—how little it connected with the 
life of the mind, with the life of human thought! Some 
of these college men study, some love learning, some find 
stimulation in a handful of professors who are hated by the 
faculty at large. But all are encouraged by the dean, the 
alumni, the fraternities and the class spirit, to hold college 
offices, to be leaders with buttons and pennants, to com- 
pete, to fill the time. The art school was busy, but had to 
get on with mere art and high hopes, it had no baseball, 
class honors, clubs, or letters for sweaters and caps. These 
sweet thoughts made me feel more gently toward Presi- 
dent C—. I was relying on the tone of the theatre school 
to take him down. 

We entered the school to the sound of a tremendous 
hammering and talking. In the hallway there was a class 
in diction. In the auditorium itself there was a pan- 
tomime rehearsing; and on the stage someone was direct- 
ing a scene from a play. Over in a far corner they were 
painting scenery, and two men lay sprawled en the floor 
around a drawing. We were presently introduced to the 
director. Was it always like this, we asked? Was every- 
one always at it? From nine in the morning until eleven 
at night, said the director. There were lessons in liter- 
ature, in diction, fencing, dancing, stage decoration. There 
were rehearsals, and every night there was a performance 
of one-act plays, for the students must get the theatre 
endurance. Few of them would ever be distinguished ar- 
tists, but everyone worked, there was so much to be learned, 

And how was Mr. Tom L— getting on? we asked. 

The director beamed. Mr. L—, he said, was one of 
the lights of the school. He came early and stayed late. 
He was insatiable, he killed himself trying to learn every- 
thing. And his acting was very promising; he had in 
comedy a certain wistful quality that ought to go far. We 
might find Tom, the director said, in the basement some- 
where, he was experimenting with stage lighting. 

We came upon Tom on his knees with a reflecting ap- 
paratus. He was rather pale and a little thinner perhaps 
but his eyes were shining. He gesticulated, swept out a 
note-book with designs, he led us around to his machines, 
he. chattered about his plans. “Believe me,” he said, “it's 
a great life if you don’t weaken.” 

Meanwhile I watched President C—. He was very 
reserved, very kind, in the few things he said he took 2 
tone of national encouragement. What a big, manly spirit 
he represented there among the lighting machines ani 
painted sets. And I could see that he still wanted to be 
the boy’s ideal. 

As for me I was shamelessly thrilled over seeing a man 
find what he wanted. I felt encouraged, set up, senti- 
mental. On the street again a moment later I could stil! 
see that young face, a dreamer’s, an artist’s. He was like 
a blossoming tree, he was like a child listening to music. 

I lost my sense of humor and began to say to President 
C— how splendid it was to see a chap discover like this 
his education and his happiness together 

The president said nothing. 

I persisted. Did he not think so? 

“Probably,” he assented. “But still—” 

“But still—?” 

The president, knitting his brows together, measured 
his words: 

“I question his judgment, nevertheless,” he said. “What 
of his citizenship?” 

Stark YOuNG. 
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Napoleon III 


The Second Empire, by Philip Guedalla. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth $5.00; leather $13.00. 
R. GUEDALLA’S book will often be pronounced 
“brilliant ;” and perhaps this word alone sums up 
both its merits and its defects. The brilliance is chiefly that 
of a witty and allusive style, qualities of which the author 
is in a position to make effective use, and under the tempta- 
tion to overdo, because he has conveniently at hand much 
information of an illustrative and decorative importance. 
He is seemingly never at a loss for any desired odd bit of 
detail relating to manners, costume, cosmetics, furniture, 
medallions or boots; never lacks the apt anecdote, rumor, 
witticism or indiscretion. Upon these facts he draws freely, 
by casual reference or allusion inviting them to take their 
appropriate place in the narrative. Sometimes perhaps the 
wit and the recondite allusion seem to serve no other pur- 
pose than to reveal the author’s competence in such mat- 
ters; but more commonly the purpose is the legitimate one 
of making vivid the personalities of past times, of creating 
an “atmosphere,” through which the events of those days 
may take on for the reader something of that bright or 
fateful illusion which they had for contemporaries. As an 
example, take the following passage. 


The Second Empire was essentially Parisian; and as 
the war with Russia trailed away into incoherence, Paris 
once more became the centre of the world. The crowds 
went by in the Champs Elysées to see the Exhibition, and 
the billowy proliferation of the crinoline was beginning 
to undulate the imagination of M. Constantin Guys, 
whilst the harassed bourgeois of the comic papers 
stepped warily around its outer edges. The sightseers 
stood staring at the marvels of science in the Palais de 
L’Industrie; but it was all a shade more modish, a 
thought less improving, than the gleaming monument of 
good intentions with which Prince Albert had obliter- 
ated Hyde Park four years before. It was a rustling 
age of millinery and dance-music. At Fontainebleau 
someone turned the handle of a mechanical organ as the 
couples swung round the ball room, ‘because, as 
the Emperor said, an orchestra was so awkward: “Ils 
racontent ce qu’ils ont vu ou ce qu’ils n’ont pas vu.” 
They danced at Court or posed in fancy dress for M. 
Gavarni te draw them. They danced at the Bal Ma- 
bille and Valentino, and the town was beginning to 
sway to the measure which swung and quickened and 
rose until the Second Empire danced to an air of Offen- 
bach out of the gas light into the cruel sunshine of 1870. 
(p. 255) 


Mr. Guedalla’s Napoleon is a man of uncertain ability, 
educated to silence and shrewdness and a mastery of enig- 
matic phrases during his years of exile and imprisonment. 
Until 1852 he had a definite purpose, which was to re- 
establish the Empire; that purpose once achieved, he no 
longer knew what he had to do: “At forty-five, a pallid 
man with dull eyes, he was Emperor of the French... . 
But the star flickered and failed, since in attaining his pur- 
pose he had lost it; it was the tragedy of an arriviste who 
had arrived.” (p. 242). Yet as his early purpose had al- 
ways been fortified by a belief in his “destiny,” afterwards, 
although he ceased to have a purpose, he continued to be- 
lieve in his destiny. Therefore he drifted pleasantly, never 
in a hurry (Il ne faut rien brusquer), trusting to his star 
to light the way. I think that Napoleon’s purpose was 
often (in the case of Italy, for example) clearer in his own 
mind than Mr. Guedalla will allow us to think—a purpose 
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which might have succeeded had the Emperor not had to 
deal with two men infinitely cleverer than himself in the 
machiavellian art. But thus it is that Mr. Guedalla pic- 
tures Napoleon for us: taking events as they came, making 
fateful decisions with a negligent and casual air, very much 
as he might choose his cigarettes, contemplating the future, 
not with the worried look of a man who could not foresee 
anything, but with the indifference of a man who was 
assured that he did not need to. 

The style employed by Mr. Guedalla is admirably suited, 
and perhaps deliberately chosen, to enforce this theory (un- 
less the theory was unconsciously found convincing because 
suited to the style). It runs along pleasantly, as the Em- 
peror lived, with no harsh notes or loud noises, carrying 
the reader through the soft Indian summer undisturbed 
and unperturbed save for an occasional far away rumble of 
disastrous omens. The method is effective for its purpose; 
but one feels either that there is too much of it, or that 
Mr. Guedalla has confined himself too much to the task 
of revealing Napoleon’s state of mind. It is well to convey 
the casual air with which Napoleon made fatal decisions; 
but if the dramatic quality of these decisions is to be ef- 
fectively exhibited the reader should not be left with a 
blurred impression of the events (in Italy and Germany, 
for example) which made the decisions vital ones. Napo- 
leon may have been casual and nonchalant; Cavour and 
Bismarck were not. The defect is that Mr. Guedalla nar- 
rates the great events of history in the same way that he 
describes a half-conscious and transitory state of mind—by 
allusion, casual reference, veiled innuendo. 

Mr. Guedalla’s book has been compared with Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria. The purpose is much the same—to re- 
create the personality of actual characters by means of skil- 
ful historical narrative. Yet the difference in style and in 
the handling of material is great. Apropos of the Queen’s 
distress over the conduct of the Prince of Wales, Mr. 
Strachey writes: 


It was clear that the heir to the throne was mixing 
with people of whom she did not at all approve. What 
was to be done? She saw that it was not only her son 
that was to blame—that it was the whole system of 
society; and so she dispatched a letter to Mr. Delane, 
the editor of the Times, asking him if he would “fre- 
quently write articles pointing out the immense danger 
and evil of the wretched frivolity and levity of the 
views and lives of the Higher Classes.” And five years 
later Mr. Delane did write an article upon that very 
subject. Yet it seemed to have very little effect. 


This is another manner altogether. 
Carv BECKER. 


Command 


Command, by William McFee. New York: 
day Page & Company. $1.90. 
R. McFEE dedicates Command to “those command- 
ers under whom the author has had the honor to 
serve, who have achieved firmness without asperity, tact 
and sympathy without interference, and appreciation with- 
out fuss.” His story is by no means an exemplification of 
these virtues. The central figure, Mr. Spokesly, is only 
a mate, and his approach to command is through the London 
School of Mnemonics, in which he has progressed to the 
sixth chapter on How to Dominate Your Friends. His 
relations with his commanders, of whom he is profoundly 
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distrustful, form but a minor thread in the story, of which 
his subjection to woman is the chief. And this introduces 
te us the dominant figure of Evanthia Solaris, whose pur- 
poses he serves for a season. Spokesly is l’homme moyen 
sensuel whose aspirations to command are pathetic and 
laughable. LEvanthia Solaris is a born queen—a Eustacia 
Vye of the Levant, and like her prototype of Egdon Heath, 
her kingdom is the hearts of men. 


She was aware that this man, come up out of the sea 
like some fabled monster of old, to do her bidding, was 
the victim of her extraordinary personality ; yet she never 
forgot that his admiration, his love, his devotion, his skill, 
his endurance, were no more than her rightful claim. 
Incomparably equipped for a war with fate, she regarded 
men always as the legionaries of her enemy. 


She rules by the passion which she feels and inspires and 
despises. Her war cry is Je deteste les hommes. 


She stood there, a man’s arm flung tensely about her, 
another man cautiously working the boat in beneath 
where she stood, the blood and tissues of her body nour- 
ished by the exertions of other men, meditating intently 
upon the swinish proclivities of men. She even trembled 
slightly at the thought of those proclivities, and the man 
beside her held her more closely and soothed her with a 
gentle caress because he imagined she was the victim 
of a woman’s timidity. 


Evanthia commands Spokesly because she is nearer to the 
elemental forces than the pupil of the London School of 
Mnemonics; but stronger even than Evanthia is the ir- 
resistible push of things. The war is the background of 
the story, the war in its most desultory phase in the east- 
ern Mediterranean and the Aegean. Against that back- 
ground of crass casuality there is little difference between 
the futility of Spokesly and the official competence of his 
commanders. There were in fact no commanders. Of the 
English command at Saloniki, Mr. McFee records the 
failure to secure a complete view of the world on the war, 
“If they could collar stores from some other front or from 
their allies, it was all one to them.” “They never spoke 
of private affairs except to some man of their own class 
who had been to one of the great public schools. For them 
the war was a war to perpetuate this social hierarchy, to 
place it once more upon an impregnable base.” And their 
failure and the end of the war and the end of the world 
through the lapse of command is predicted by the Ger- 
man, Liethenthal: 


“Europe is dying. The war, the war is only a super- 
ficial disturbance. The trouble is deeper than the mud 
of Flanders, my friend. Europe is dying because her 
inspiration, her ideals, are gone. . The old fidelities 
are departing. And when they are all dead, and Europe 
is a vast cesspool of republicans engaged in mutual ex- 
termination, what will happen then do you think?” 


It would be a sad error to imply that Command is a 
thesis novel. On the contrary the story unrolls itself as 
a simple narrative of events with an artless dependence on 
each other, interrupted by disaster, which is thoroughly dis- 
arming. ‘The author’s detachment is complete. He does 
not construct his story; it merely happens. He does not 
create his characters; they are there awaiting his comment. 
In this Mr. McFee follows Conrad, but without the 
latter’s elaborate and self-conscious alibi. Mr. McFee has 
achieved an indifference, a‘nonchalance, an aplomb which 
are quite the perfect manner of the novelist. But it would 
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be naive not to suspect behind this ingenuousness a theme 
of which the story of ships and commanders is a simple 
statement; and to which the background of a world heay. 
ing and yawing like a gigantic derelict, is a choric response. 
Rospert Morss Loverr. 


Speaking of By-Products 


Rootabaga Stories, by Carl Sandburg. New Yor}: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. $2.00. 


HIS book for kids looks like it was a by-product of 
what the highbrows call Sandburg’s Muse. Like most 
by-products it is put up flossy and advertised special. The 
publisher’s ad man has a line about “folk stories” and “the 
soil of American life” and “the beginning of an imaginative 
American literature’”—whatever that means—but the 
author omits the college stuff and just runs on about the 
Ax family (Gimme the Ax, Please Gimme, Ax Me No 
Questions and Gimme the Ax Again), about such nuts as 
Any Ice Today and Jason Squiff, the cistern cleaner, and 
about Poker Face the baboon and Hot Dog the tiger—and 
he’s no blind tiger neither. 
There’s a lot more characters—some funny, some fancy 
and some mixed—and all their names are printed separate 
in front of their stories, like in a movie. At first they don’t 


do nothing much but go to old-fashioned places like the 


Village of Cream Puffs and stick round Main Street in 
a tank town called Liver-and-Onions. They travel in 
trains, all right, with long tickets and everything, but their 
stuff is old—pigs with bibs on, and such—so it’s quite a 
while before you know where you're at. Then just about 
when any regular kid would decide he wasn’t no place at 
all and begin thinking about his radio on the sly, he hears 
a chummy “attaboy, li’l bunny” and learns that mascots 
never stay long and meets a circus man with lots of spot 
cash money. After that—well, you can take it from me 
nothing but dope could put him by-by till he found out 
what happened when two sky-scrapers got the bug of hav- 
ing a baby and how the Committee of Sixty-Six got the 
animals’ tails back onto them by junketing from the union 
depot in Philadelphia to the weather headquarters in 
Medicine Hat. 

I guess this guy Sandburg must of got up against it one 
night for bedtime stories and started in making them up 
on lines the mothers favored when he was a kid—ladies that 
knew their place, and it was in the home. I guess he 
figured he could put across any cute little idea that popped 
into his head by just slicking it up with some of the stuf 
going to waste in his poetry factory, and then. repeating it 
over and over so’s the kiddies could get it. Right theres 
where he missed his step. Of course, he may of got inter- 
ested in his by-product and improved it on his own hook. 
More’n likely, though, th audience didn’t—maybe they 
went to sleep on him! Anyways, he commenced getting 
busy with the world the young ones really live in, and that's 
not many million light-years off from the one us old ones 
live in. 

Take the case of Bimbo the Snip. He forgot and thumbed 
his nose at the iceman just as the wind changed. So his 
thumb stuck there. And his father, Bevo the Hike, just 
naturally had to chase all over town after the ward alder- 
man, the barn boss of the street cleaning department, 
head vaccinator of the health department and the big mai? 
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fixer of the weather bureau before he got wise that a traffic 
cop was all the doctor Kid Bimbo needed. Of course the 
cop had to leave an understudy at the crossing; so Bevo 
went to the zoo and got him a monkey. Even then the 

e would of been crabbed if the widow of a ditch-digger 
who'd croaked in a sewer explosion wouldn’t of took pity 
on him and told him where he could borrow a ladder and 
whistle to make the monk into a sure-enough cop. 

After Sandburg put in a lot a hard work of this kind 
he got up a book that’s funny without always breaking its 
back to get the laugh and poetical (not that it’s printed 
that way) without depending on grand-stand plays and 
grand-opera parleyvoo. But he never would of pulled it off 
by just going through the motions of fairy-telling like he 
was at first. Kids know what's what quicker than they 
get credit for, and grown-ups that don’t know what’s what 
in Fairyland had ought to keep off the grass—trying to put 
over what ain’t by talking high, wide and handsome only 
leaves the kids, as it were, silenced but not convinced. 
Fairyland’s got its own couistitution and by-laws and ground 
rules, and you have to know something about them if you 
want to be a star reporter there. 

At that, it’s a question nowadays whether any Fairyland 
correspondent has a cinch on the first page of the Kids’ 
Daily Interest. There’s so much competition between 
science, sport and travel—history too, since Doc Van Loon 
tumbled that we’re all kids when it comes to history—that 
the wise ones will look for the news from Fairyland on 
the magazine page of the home edition, along with all the 
other mental relaxations of the Tired Business Child. But 
if Sandburg really done his stuff as a by-product, he should 
worry about that. And if by and by his publishers wire 
him that the Daily Interest wants some copy to feature on 
the first page under a two-column banner, he hadn’t ought 
to credit the order to Fairyland but to the wise cracks he 
made at the cuckoo world we all got to live in, kids the same 
as grown-ups. Then maybe, if he brackets his shots close 
enough, he’ll get to make the first page every trip—some- 
thing his poems never done. “Iwouldn’t be the first time 
a by-product opened up a bigger market than the original 
article: it ain’t on record that the so-called learned books 
of the guys that wrote Alice in Wonderland and The 
Story of Mankind ever made the best-seller list. So being 
a by-product ain’t nothing against Rootabaga Stories. 
Chances are the Child’s Garden of Verses and the Just So 
Stories started in life that way. 

As for the ad man’s hot air—well, if S’ Matter Pop 
and Krazy Kat and the lingo of the bus and phone talkers 
is “folk” stuff, then these here are American “folk stories,” 
though they got more Peer Gynt in them than Uncle Remus 
or Buffalo Bill. Dollar watches and cigar-store Indians 
and zig-zag fences and Golden Spike Limited trains may 
be the “soil of American life;” but you know a soil by 
what you can grow in it, and some of Sandburg’s plants 
are pretty foreign-looking for all their having backyard 
names. About that “beginning of an imaginative American 
literature” it is to laugh. Hundred percent or not, Roota- 
baga Stories, just like Carl’s poetry, is imaginative liter- 
ature—part of the time. The rest of the time he hands 
you the makings and you got to roll your own. 

It’s funny, but when a blurb makes a noise like the “be- 
ginning” of anything it sounds just like that old blaa about 
the “great American novel.” Beginning—after Rip Van 
Winkle and Br’er Rabbit and Huckleberry Finn and Dr. 
Dolittle and... ! But, say, you tell them, kids—you’ve 
been kidded before. CLARENCE Britten. 
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Joining in Public Discussion 
Joining in Public Discussion, Volume I, The Workers’ 
Bookshelf, by Alfred Dwight Sheffield. Published for the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America. New York: 
The George H. Doran Company. $1.25 in cloth; $.50 


in paper. 


HE editors of the Workers’ Bookshelf have set the 

pace for educational book-writers. ‘Three centuries 
have passed since Francis Bacon issued his famous dictum: 
“Books must follow sciences and not sciences books,” but 
the wisdom of this suggestion has been neglected by authors 
and publishers alike. Now that the workers have re- 
discovered this simple truth and have embodied it as a 
guiding principle, we may look forward hopefully to a 
new and more vital educational literature. 

Joining in Public Discussion is a striking achievement 
in more ways than one. In the first place, it fulfills its 
promises; it actually does what its introduction says it 
aims to do. It assumes a thoroughgoing scientific attitude 
toward facts and problems. It uses simple language. It 
bases its material upon genuine human experience. And 
it is scholarly. I have attempted to compare this work 
with other textbooks familiar to me, and I can think of 
only two which deserve to be classified in the same category. 
Writers, publishers and teachers will do well to study the 
technique and the style of this new venture in educational 
literature. 

My enthusiasm for this book is so intense that I must 
leave to others the task of discovering and pointing out 
its shortcomings. My estimate of the book increased after 
I had tested it in the class-room with two types of stu- 
dents. It reads well, but what is far more important, it 
actually performs; it is usable and fruitful in the hands of 
students. 

How shall the thought of the worker become incorporat- 
ed in the complex movements and expressions of democracy 
in modern, industrialized society? ‘This is a question of 
paramount importance. Professor Sheffield proposes an 
answer in terms of modern social psychology. His answer 
is in reality a condensed expression of the purposes and 
objectives which lie back of the entire workers’ education 
movement. He might have chosen to respond to this query 
in the usual, academic and theoretical fashion, but happily 
he had taught in a workers’ school, and this salutary ex- 
perience is graphically revealed in his book. 

Joining in Public Discussion means the abandonment of 
the methods of the crowd. It means an actual joining and 
not a mere overcoming of one group by the other in terms 
of brute force. It means contributing to the social process 
through the medium of sound ideas effectively expressed. 
Observers with historical perspective now know that ideas 
ultimately rule the world, but how shall one know how 
to recognize and discover right ideas? Only by bringing 
them in contact with other ideas, plus the experimental 
testing in the real situations of life. The processes accord- 
ing to which ideas are developed, tested and utilized are 
excellently described in this book. 

A mere statement of the titles of the various chapters in- 
dicates the practical viewpoint from which the problem 
is approached: Gaining Control Over Voice and Bearing, 
How to Decide What to Say, What Makes a Speech Suc- 
cessful, Sticking to the Point, How Fact and Opinion 
Count, Causes and Consequences, How to Avert the Mis- 
leadings of Words, How to Express Oneself ‘Tellingly, 
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How to Secure Thought-Organization in Committee, 
How to Use Parliamentary Procedure—these are chapter 
headings which make one’s mind “itch” to know. ‘The 
chapter on How to Secure Thought-Organization in Com- 
mittee deserves to be studied by government officials and 
all persons actively engaged in organizations; it is a gem 
of concise, scientific, and fruitful reasoning. 

Joining in Public Discussion is more than a book. It 
is a challenge. Succeeding volumes of the Workers’ Book- 
shelf now have a lodestar. They may improve upon this 
first volume in the series, but they will not dare step be- 
neath its standard. All of which means that workers’ 
education in the United States, although slow in arriving, 
has now set out upon a course which is destined to become 
a mighty influence in the future public policy of the na- 
tion. We may look forward, not merely to an 
educated working-class, but to a working-class educated in 
a‘sense or a manner which will influence all other forms of 
education. It does not seem to go beyond the bounds of 
sober reason to say that this volume is a cornerstone of the 
future structure of an industrial commonwealth in which 
the workers shall participate, and in which they shall, in 
proportion to their intelligence, direct the forces which 
control their lives. E. C. LinpDEMAN. 


Bars and Shadows 


Bars and Shadows: the Prison Poems of Ralph Chaplin. 
New York: The Leonard Press. $1.00. 
ARS AND SHADOWS is a book that at its best 
seems to me just to fail of large accent. “At its best” 
implies a limited number of places. Certain of the sonnets 
are very fine. Particularly in the sestets of Night in the 
Cell House and Prison Reveille, there is a lyric sweep that 
gathers and crumbles with all the futility of a tide, but 
one knows that a spun light has been flung from the foam, 
and one hears the beat of echoes despairing in the after- 
silence. In the finest of the poems there is an exquisite 
simplicity of feeling. But there is a bitterness and a pity 
in the eyes that looked on 


The foam-laced splendor of a warm blue sea... 


I am not concerned with speaking of Chaplin’s social 
ideas, and I leave aside discussion of Scott Nearing’s intro- 
duction to the book, but it seems undeniable that much of 
the poorer stuff included in the volume is due to that 


. . « fervor of mind which knows no separation 
*Twixt simple excitement and pure inspiration 


which is the author’s. One feels the essential humanity 
of the man, but one cannot be greatly moved by verse 
written in moments when passion has deteriorated into 
mere anger. “But let that pass,” as Dekker’s Margery 
would say; it is another voice that whispers 


Her beauty haunts me everywhere, 
A lone lark singing as it flies— 


Commanding an adequate technique and the quality 
of descriptive terseness, possessed of fine feeling, Chaplin 
at his infrequent best seems just barely to suggest a capa- 
bility for writing that poetry in which truth is whirled 
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into a poignant flame through the lyrical ecstasy or the 
brooding intensity of a highly sensitive spirit. G. B. S. 


Grover Cleveland 


Grover Cleveland:. A Study in Political Courage, by 
Roland Hugins. Washington: The Anchor-Lee Py). 
lishing Company. $1.00. 

HIS capital little volume is the latest evidence of the 

growing interest in systematic biography. It is not 
literature but information. Information is however not 
merely concisely but incisively conveyed. The personality 
of Mr. Cleveland impinges upon the reader more con- 
vincingly than from many more pretentious volumes and 
articles. A page of chronology precedes an admirable 
sketch of fifty pages, marred by inadequate captions. Then 
follow excerpts from Cleveland’s public utterances, includ- 
ing the characteristic address on the Negro, some excel- 
lently chosen letters, some less happy anecdotes and esti- 
mates and, finally, a short and unannotated bibliography, 
The book is exceptionally adapted for a short railroad trip 
and for a textbook. The letter of Mr. Cleveland to his 
brother as he waited to hear of his election as governor 
will reveal to almost any reader an unsuspected capacity 
of tenderness, not only in the writer but in himself. In 
view of the sub-title, the appraisal of the value of Mr. 
Cleveland’s essential negativism is striking. It is to be 
hoped that the book will become sufficiently known to in- 
sure the other volumes which the author announces in the 
series of Admirable Americans. The reviewer has ordered 
a dozen copies for his college’s library. A. W. V. 
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Contributors | 


Dickinson Miter has been a professor in philosophy at 
Columbia and is now professor of apologetics at 
General Theological Seminary. H 

Lewis M. TerMAN is a psychologist, professor in educa- | 
tion at Stanford University since 1910. He was a 
major in the division of psychology, Surgeon Gen- | 
eral’s Office, during the war, served on the committee | 
on psychological examination of recruits, 1918-19, | 
and is a member of the committee appointed to revise 
the army mental tests for use in the schools. He is 
the author of The Measurement of Intelligence, 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence 
Scale, The Intelligence of School Children, etc. 

Writer Brynner returned last year from twelve months 
spent in China with Dr. Kiang Kang-hu, his collaber- 
ator in translating The Jade Mountain, a Chinese 
anthology, which will be brought out next fall. 
He is the author of The Beloved Stranger, A Canticle 
of Pan, Pins for Wings (under the pseudonym 
“Emanuel Morgan”) and of A Book of Plays, just 
issued by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Artuur GLEASON is a former editor of the Survey and | 
of Collier’s Weekly. He was special correspondent 
in Europe for the New York Tribune and Century 
during the war years, and is the author of a number 
of novels and books on industrial subjects. 

Bruce Buiven is an associate editor of the New York | 
Globe. 

Cart Becker has been a professor of history at Cornel! | 
University since 1917. His most recently published | 
book is The Declaration of Independence: A Study | 
in the History of Political Ideas. | 

Cuarence Britren is a former editor of the Dial and | 
one of the authors of Civilization in the United 
States. | 

E. C. Lixpeman, formerly a teacher of sociology and | 
economics, is now engaged in social research. He 's 
the author of The Community, etc. 
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* * 7 
New books, direct from the press; fine books in 
rare bindings; standard authors in sets; rare books 
| in single copies. 
» Latest books of fiction. Subscriptions to maga- 
zines and periodicals. 


Broadway at Ninth Street, New York. 








“Workers’ Education in the United States” 


1922 EDITION 
Now Read Now Read 
; This ANNUAL REPORT of the NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
on WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES has 
, become the standard source of information for labor in this country 
and abroad; for students, teachers, writers, librarians, and research 
F wotkers, It is CURRENT HISTORY of a significant Educational 
Movement of Adult Workingmen and Women. 
196 page volume—Price fifty cents a copy 


Address: 
WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA 








465 West 23d Street, New York City 
, BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS. Catalogues post free. Early 
printed books. Old English Authors. Classics. Arts. First 


Editions, etc. R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, E. Dul- 
wich, S. E. London, England. 














Four and ‘Twenty 


Minds 


IF ONE is satiated with the genteel mediocrity of 
Brander Matthews, the emasculated academicism 
of Mr. Canby, and the Puritanica! superficiality of 
Paul Elmer More, he will look in vain for criti- 
cism so stimulating and original as that of Gio- 
vanni Papini in FOUR AND TWENTY MINDS. 
Truly, here is “God's Plenty.” If one is interested 
in philosophy he should read what Papini has to say 
about Berkeley, Hegel, Spencer, Nietzsche, and 
Croce. If one’s interest are literary, he should read 
the essays on Dante, Swift, Calderon, Maeter- 
link, Remy de Gourmont, and Walt Whitman. 
He may find his favorite idol knocked into a cocked 
hat, or perhaps his pet aversion lauded to the skies. 
No matter. He should read the last essay in the 
book—the author’s caricature of himself. He can 
then no longer take himself seriously; he can 
merely thank Professor Wilkins for giving him this 
excellent translation of Italy’s foremost living 
essayist. 


Four AND Twenty Minps. By GIovANNn! 
Papinit. Translated from the Italian by ERNEST 
H. Wiuxins. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, $2.50. 


[Reprinted from THE ARGONAUT] 
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“The Christian Century is the only 
publication which comes to my home 
which gets a reading straight through 
| upon its arrival.” 

EDITORIAL STAFF 

Charles Clayton Morrison 





SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
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Offers Bermuda Tourists 


the following exclusive advantages: 









Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
— Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
ynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
Tne Christian Century is distinguished 
by its candid discussion of living issues 
In the light of the mind of Christ. 
Mail Coupon to-day. Foreign postage extra 


508 S.Dearborn St., Chicago 


Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of 
$4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will remit upon 
receipt of bill and you will please send me 
without extra charge a copy of [] “The Re- 
construction of Religion,” by Ellwood, or 
O “The Crisis of the Churches,” by Leigh- 
ton Parks, or Oe Mind in the Making,” 
by Robinson, or L) “What Christianity Means 
to Me,” by Lyman Abbott. 
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, Greenwich Véllage, 24 Perry Street. Un- 
prnished apartment to Iet. Two rooms, 
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Expansion 


A million new subscribers 
were linked to the Bell System 
during the past two years— 
putting into operation a mil- 
lion new routes of talk, and a 
corresponding increase in all 
intervening facilities such as 
switchboards, cable and long 


distance lines. 


No other country is so well 
equipped as the United States 
for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this—because 
the telephone is so useful—the 
demand for service keeps 


growing greater. 


The growth of telephone 





toward Better Service 


demand in the United States 
is greater than the growth of 
population. It is an intensive 
growth. A\n increasing per- 
centage of the population is 


seeking telephone service. 


The Bell System is provid- 
ing for more investment, further 
technical achievement, more 
wires, switchboards and sta- 
tions—and more subscribers. 
The American people require 
the best service. The best 
service means the most compre- 
hensive service, not only for 
the necessities of to-day, but 
for the necessities of the future. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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BUREAU OF AMERICA 
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ternational catalog of 
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Occupation 
for a few hours a day is desired by a 
woman of sixty, travelled, cultivated and 
intelligent. Good presence and accustomed 
to interviewing. Political experience. Also 
accustomed to handling children. Address 
Box 197, The New Republic, 421 West 2l1st 
Street, New York City. 
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Stinnes).— Methodist view. aia 
Dr. Steiner offers a new solution of «.-; 
blems. He sketches a sccia) policy an 
his epinica must be in order 4 
stem the growing chaos in the world. 
NOW READY. Price $2.00 Postpaig 
The Rochester Democrat and Chronich 
says: “The Threefold Commonwea.th js 
the greatest provolker of thought that has 
appeared in a long time. Among the 


ae ks of the year. 
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“I count it, among our exchanges, 
as the best."—d4. L. Byron-Curtiss. 

“Your little paper should be in 
the hands of everybody that can 
read.”"—Dr. Stoycoff. 

“Some of the cleverest editorial 
writing I see is in The Arbi- 
trator."—Upton Sinclair. 

Send 60 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to a paper that really is 
presenting facts in a unique man- 
ner. 


THE ARBITRATOR 
114 E. 31st Street, New York City 
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Offers a comprehensive and modern training te 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum « 
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at the University of Chicago. Excellent dormito? 
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Or two years of The New Republic and any 

of the following: The Voyage Out, by 
Virginia Woolf (Doran, $2.25); Books and 
Characters, by Lytton Strachey (Harcourt, 
$3.50) ; The Story of Utopias, by Lewis Mum- 
ford (Boni, $3.00) ; The Goose Man, by Jacob 
Wasserman (Harcourt, $2.50); The Story of 
Mankind, by H. W. Van Loon (Boni, $5.00) ; 
Since Cézanne, by Clive Bell (Harcourt, $2.50) ; 
The Poetry of Dante, by Benedetto Croce (/1olt, 
$2.00); The Judge, by Rebecca West (Doran, 
$2.50); Up Stream, by Ludwig Lewisohn 
(Boni, $3.00) ; Jurgen, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride, $2.50); Casanova’s Homecoming, 
by Arthur Schnitzler (Seltzer, $2.50) ; Rough 
Hewn, by Dorothy Canfield (Harcourt, $2.00) ; 


All three for $10.75 


O two years of The New Republic and 
Tr any of the following: Soliloquies in 

England and Later Soliloquies, by 
George Santayana (Scribner, $3.50) ; Three 


oA 


ae —a reproduction of Alb- 


Some say that ever 'gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long... . 

So hallow'd and so gracious is the time. 
—Hamlet 
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Sou woodcut of The Adoration 


-] your credit not once but 


—solves half the problem of 

- what to give that hard-to- 
please friend with a mind. 
The other half of the prob- 
lem is solved by the gift it 
4 goes with—The New Re- 
public—a gift which pays 

] the recipient a_ graceful 
compliment and redounds to 


fifty-two times a year. 
The New Republic 
for yourself and a friend 


and any one of the following books: Babbitt, 
by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, $2.00) ; Brass, by 
Charles Norris (Dutton, $2.00); Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, by James Joyce 
(Huebsch, $2.00) ; Birthright, by T. S. Strib- 
ling (Century, $1.90); Maria Chapdelaine, by 
Louis Hémon (Macmillan, $2.00); Emperor 
Jones (3 Plays), by Eugene O'Neill (Boni, 
$2.00); The Economic Basis of Politics, by 
Charles A. Beard (Knopf, $1.25); New 
Churches for Old, by John Haynes Holmes 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.00) ; One of Ours, by Willa 
Cather (Knopf, $2.00); This Freedom, by A. 
S. M. Hutchinson (Little, Brown, $2.00) ; 
Queen Victoria, by Lytton Strachey (Harcourt, 
$2.50); Batouala, by René Maran (Seltzer, 


$1.75) ; 
All three for $10.00 





Plays, by Pirandello (Dutton, $3.50) ; World THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 WEST 21st STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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court, $3.75) ; The Craft of Fiction, by Percy 
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Finally revised. - Illustrated with 100 full-page reproducti 
1/4 Off ! famous paintings, and bound up into 4 library-size ~ cmeqgelg 
; 5 / can now get this newest, best edition of H. G. Wells’ “Outline of 
History” at 4 less than the price of the original two-volume set ! 


The Oldest Man 
in the World 


Just part of a skull, two molar teeth and a thigh bone! 
Pieced together they made—what? One of the most per. 
plexing mysteries in the study of human history. 

Were these the remains of an ape-like man who lived 
500,000 years ago? 

Scientists believe that they were; they call him the 
“Dawn Man,” and out of the record embedded in the rocks 
they have reconstructed the conditions of his life. How he 
killed his food and tore the raw flesh from the bones; how he 
married and fought and died! How little by little he clawed 
and clubbed his way up to mastery over the beasts. It is a 
fascinating, gripping story, but it is only one of a thousand 
stories that stir your blood in this greatest book of modern 
times. 

Imagine a book that begins 10,000,000 or 100,000,000 years ago; imagine being carried down through 
the ages from one dramatic scene to another—as if you sat in a motion picture theatre and saw the 
whole drama of the human race displayed on the screen before you—imagine the thrill of such an 
experience and you have some conception of 


H. G. WELLS’ 
“Outline of History” 


In the Finally Revised, Illustrated, 4- Volume Editior: 


A history that goes back 100,000,000 years—that traces man’s rude begin- 

nings 500,000 years ago—that follows him down through the prehistoric ages 

to the Babylon of Nabuchadnezzar, the Athens of Pericles, the Egypt of 

Cleopatra, the Asia of Genghis the France of Napoleon, the England of 

Gladstone, the America of today, through the Great War and on into the future / 
United States of the World—that gives ALL history as one story—that is Wells’. / 










“The man who finishes this volume will be an educated man, 
however much, however little he knew when he started.”— 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 


There you have it in a sentence—the reason why 250,000 
men and women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline and felt 
they were getting it cheap. The Outline is mere than a history 
—it is an education—the orderly knowledge of human progress 
which men go to college four years to get—and often come 
away without. 

Voluntarily Wells aas slashed his royalties 85% and entered 
into a contract with the Review or Reviews by which one edi- 
tion of the Outline can be offered to Americans—fo you—at a 
fourth less than the former price. 


Think of it—the original plates and illustrations. but revised 
by Wells himself and printed in four handy, library-size 
volumes instead of two bulky ones. 


This means we must get quantity prices on printing and 
paper; but it means, most important of all, that we 


Must Know How Many to Print 


Shall the edition be 50,000? Or 100,000? Or 500,000? We 
must know now. 

As the New Republic truly says: “The Outline is too big 
even for publishers’ superlatives.” Without superlatives, there- 
fore, let us say very earnestly: If you want the opportunity 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 


of examining Wells’ Outline free in your own home dl 
for a week, do not lay this page down until you “ 
have made your reservation by clipping the 

coupon, 


Review of 

And The REVIEW of REVIEWS Teo —., 
For Thirty Years the Standard of Usefulness and Authority 301 , Place 
Where Wells’ story leaves off- the New York City 


Review of Reviews takes up the rec- 
ord of human achievement. His is 
the history of the past; the Re- 
view of Reviews records and 
interprets for you the story 4 
of today. It is fitting that ° 4 
the two should be joined 
together; and only 
by joining them can 
we make the re- 
markable offer 


Send me om approva 
charges paid by you 
Wells’ Outline of History, 
in the latest revised editiot 
of the special reduced prit 
Also enter my subscription © 
the Review or Reviews for ont 
full year, at its regular price—>+ 
I will either send you $1 in 5 ays 
and $1 a month thereafter for 11 mont®s, 
detailed on or I will returs the Wells History wit 
the coupon 4 a week, send you 25c for the first copy of 
below magazine delivered, and cancel this order. 
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For fall cash with order, send only $10.50 
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